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EXPERIMENTAL AND SEED SELECTION WORK WITH CORN. FARM OF D. R. COKER, HARTSVILLE, S. C. 








HE importance of planting only the best seed should be too ob- 
However, the presence of barren 

corn stalks in nearly every field and of cotton stalks almost the 
exact opposite of the type that has given the best yields, indicates that 
the subject of good seed is one to which Southern farmers as a rule 


vious to warrant discussion. 


give too little attention. 

We must get rid of the idea that ‘‘just any 
old thing,’’ any kind of livestock, any sort 
of seed, will do, and stand only for the best 
of everything. Just as it is idle to expect to 
grow livestock successfully with only scrub 
breeding stock, so do we fall short of pro- 
ducing the largest and most profitable crops 
of corn and cotton where only ordinary seed 
are planted. The truth of this statement is 
amply borne out by all-experience and ex- 
periment station evidence. 


It is not meant to imply that we should 
pay high prices for fancy-named seeds that 
come from a distance, for this is usually the 
very thing we should notdo. Itisa fairly 
well established law that seeds of almost 
every crop do best when planted in a section 


seed were produced. 
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possessing natural conditions most nearly like those under which the 
In other words, the variety and type of cotton 
that will probably give best results is the one that has been longest 
grown in a particular locality and which has consequently become ad- 
justed to local soil and climatic conditions. 


The same is true of corn 
and nearly all other farm crops. 

Plainly then, the policy for us to pursue will 
be, first, to center on the particular type of corn 
or cotton that has been long grown in our section 
and that has apparently on an average been the 
best yielder. Of course, in centering on such a 
type or variety, the State experiment station 
should be consulted and a careful study of their 
variety tests made. Then when the typeis settled 
upon, every effort should be made not only to 
maintain the standard, but constantly to raise it. 

Now is the time to plan for making 1915 our 
best year, the time for getting out of the ‘‘aver- 
age’’ class and realizing the additional $500 a 
year that is for the man who applies up-to-date 
methods to his farm operations. Careful seed 
selection is one of the essentials that we can’t 
afford to neglect. 
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Are You Prepared, Mr. Farmer 














TO GIN YOUR COTTON 
TO PICK YOUR PEANUTS 
TO HUSK YOUR CORN 
TO SAW YOUR WOOD 


IS LABOR CHEAP AND PLENTIFUL, OR {WERE YOU 
INCONVENIENCED LAST YEAR, IF SO 


Reliable 'Helv 


The best on the market and the cheapest because the value of an en. 
gine should be measured by the number of years it will run at its high- 


Can be found in the Foos Gasoline 
and Kerosene Engines. 





est efficiency. 


AMERICA’S STANDARD ENGINE FOR 29 YEARS 


STOCKDELL-MYERS Co. 
MACHINERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PETERSBURG, VA. 
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Merit Range 


start breakfast, Quickly the oven heats up, No heat wasted through the 
kitchen, but reflected upon the oven—the way it ought to be. Paking be: 
comes easy. You can say good-bye to fallen mufins, soggy biscuits and J 
Ash chutes force the ashes tothe pan. Itis impossible for the 
shes to accumulate. This means a big reductionin the amount of fuel 
quired. Every Richmond Range is sold upon aniron-clad guarantee that ¢ 
must prove satisfactory or your money refunded. Don’t think of 
buying a range until you have received our new big catalogue full 
of pictures and describing the latest styles of stoves and ranges. 
Copy sent FREE! Write today! 
=: Guarantee! 
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NEXT WEEK’S PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Our issue next week will be devoted largely to a discussion of 


'the oat crop and how to make it pay. With low prices for cotton 
| and war-time prices for all commodities we buy, it is imperative 


that we buy as little as possible, particularly feedstuffs. Either 
for feed or as a market crop, fall-sown oats, when properly 
Read what Profs. Duggar and Massey, 
Dr. Butler, Mr. Markham, and others say in our next week’s 
issue about the oat crop, and prepare to eliminate ruinous feed 


bills. 
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The Sign of Quality 
—— 


ABRUZZI RYE 


GROWN AND BRED ON 


THE PEDIGREED SEED FARMS, 
BY EXPERT PLANT BREEDERS 
FOR QUALITY, PRODUCTIVENESS 
UNIFORMITY AND 
GENERAL SUPERIORITY 


COKER’S PEDIGREED RED OATS 
THE BEST OATS FOR THE SOUTH | 


Have high performance records for grain yields. 
Uniform and free from smut. Have twice won 
Southern sweepstakes prize. The ONLY PEDIGREED 
OATS IN THE SOUTH, 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


COKER’S PEDIGREED ABRUZZI RYE 


A SUPERIOR RY®@ } 
A tremendous yielder of grain and forage, two to 
three times as much as ordinary rye. Best rye 
known for grazing, cover crop or seed purposes. 
Twice winner of worlds prize. 


| Write for information about these and other field seeds | ; 1 
"PEDIGREED SEED COMPANY, | || Prepared For War! 


YOU'VE HEARD $0 MUCH ABGUT—built especially to saw lumber better and quicker | DAVID R. COKER, Mor., 
than any other mill, and to ast Jomger. {t is the lightest running, fastest cutting Hartsville, S 
little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satistactory. Has the famous | Dept. B artsville, S. C. 
2XS Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel We are field seed specialists, not general seedsmen. 
head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when gigged back, spring SS eS eee 
receder, stee} lined carriage. Manufactured by 
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Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, S.C. 
Address Nearest Point. 
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Emerson Type S Engines have an entirely 
new arrangement of valves and spark. Ona 
given quantity of fuel they develop more power | 
than other engines of the same bore stroke 
and speed. Write today for FREE book 
proving the above seemingly extravagant 
claims of superiority. A size for every farm. 
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5 page a gold mine for the 
| shrewd buggy buyer, Tells 
how I make{my famous “Blue 
Grass’’ buggies 
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shape, style, up- 
holstering, etc., im- 
aginable. 
Right from Factory 
Save $25 to $50 
I quote low prices that 
you gasp. Right s pang 
from factory to you. No 
dealers or middlemen to 
profit at your expense. 
This beautiful catalog my only 
salesman. Untimited Guarantee. 
30,000 Bond 
Good as long as you have 
my buggy. 30-day road 
test. Send me a postal 
today. 
D. T. BOHON, 
2939 Main St., 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 
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The present disturbance simply emphasizes 
the necessity for being “‘fixed.””’ The usual 
crops coupled with the income from a frost- 
proof citrus orchard or a pecan grove would 
drive away all panicky feelings. 

The time taken for the development of such 
properties means a year’s delay would be 
putting off this added income just that much 
longer. Get started this winter. 

One of the South’s foremost horticulturists 
in charge of our nurseries growing Pecans, 
Satsumas, Grapefruit, General Nursery Stock, 
Roses, etc. 


Ask for new South-Eastern Catalogue. 


Summit Nurseries, Monticello, Fla. : 
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> Every pert guaranteed 
We build Log Beam 
Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers 
Bwing Saws, Edgers, etc. 


Write today for Catalog. 
MILL 20 PER 


| 3-P ly Rubber Roofing ENDS = ROLL 


Excellent low-cost Roofing for barns, pack houses, dairies, corn cribs, sheds, ete. Gives 
rotection equal to hizhest-priced rubber roofing. Exactly same as our regular Spotless 
Roofing except in shorter lengths—two to five piecesin roll. In making our Rubber Roof- 
ing, if a defect occurs, the bad piece is cut out and destroyed, leaving a short length of per- 
fectly good Roofing called a millend. Prices on mill ends are !css than for full length Roof- 
ing. Put upin rolls containing enough to lay one hundred square feet and allow for laps. 
Furnished with nailsand cement. Guaranteed satis- 
factory. 1-Ply, 35 lbs., 73c; 2-Ply, 45 lbs, 99c; 3-Ply, 
55 lbs., $1.20 per roll. Quick shipment from Rich- 

mond; little freight. Free Samples apd Catalog. 


The 175 Shockoe Lane 
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When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer 


FRED REPPERT, 
Livestock 
AUCTIONEER 
Decatur, Indiana 
Have a wide acquaintance among 
breeders in every state in the Un- 
ion. Write early for dates, as I 
sell nearly every day in the sale 


|TIN CANS 


For Fruits and Vegetables 




















For best results in Home Canning 
use VIRGINIA CANS. Made 
from heavy plate and fully guaranteed. 


Low prices and prompt shipments. Special dis- 
counts for early orders. Write for price list today. 


VIRGINIA CAN CO., Box 91, Buchanan, Va. 


Try a gross of our Wax Sealing Cans 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


y By TAIT BUTLER 








FIGHTING THE BOLL WEEVIL 
WITH LIVESTOCK 


Pure-bred Sires, Native Females, 
Home-grown Feeds and Intelligent 
Management Are of Primary Im- 
portance 


HAT kind of livestock produc- 

tion is most likely to prove suc- 
cessful? I regret that I have no 
great faith in livestock as a means 
of fighting the boll weevil in so far 
as immediate results are concerned, 
or if the start is postponed until the 
arrival of the weevil in numbers. No 
people ever became successful pro- 
ducers of livestock between seasons; 
no new business can be learned 
quickly by a class of people over 60 
per cent of whom do not believe 
anything helpful can be learned 
by reading or studying the ex- 
perience and discoveries of others 
engaged in the same line of work. 
And of all the lines of farming, live- 
stock husbandry is the most difficult 
and requires the most intelligent care 
and thought. 

While this is true, I have no fear 
that our laborers cannot be taught 
to care for livestock. My fears are 
born of the knowledge that our farm 
owners and even our most intelligent 
white men do not know how to feed 
and care for livestock, and if they 
do not themselves know how, how 
can they teach others? 

There is a vast difference between 
being fond of livestock and being 
fond of taking care of livestock. Our 
system of farming—cotton produc- 
tion—is not such as to beget a liking 
for livestock care and management; 
nor a knowledge of it. There is also 
a vast difference between knowing 
the livestock business and thinking 
we know. Few of us know how to 
select, feed and care for livestock; 
many of us only think we do. 

Before discussing methods of live- 
stock husbandry, let me suggest the 
lines of livestock production which 
are likely to be found successful by 
the largest numbers: 

1. The grazing of beef cattle on all 
lands that will furnish grazing for 
cattle, provided we use native or 
grade cows-and pure-bred bulls, sup- 
ply silage and legume hays’ for win- 
ter feeding and kill the ticks. 

2. The growing of hogs sufficient 
to supply home and local market de- 
mands and some to ship for cash, 
provided we use pure-bred sires, grow 
a maximum of crops for these hogs 
to graze or harvest, and protect them 
against cholera. 

3. The production of milk, butter 
and cream or dairying, provided we 
select and produce better cows, avail 
ourselves of the dairy knowledge 
now available to all, and grow the 
largest possible part of the feeds on 
the home farm. 

4. The growing of the horses and 
mules or draft animals needed to 
economically produce crops, provided 
we grow the feeds upon which they 
are to be raised and procure pure- 
bred draft sires. 

5. The growing of sheep for wool 
and mutton and in special cases ear- 
ly lambs, provided we produce the 
feeds required and learn how to take 
care of sheep. 

These have been stated in what I 
regard as the order of their merit as 
a means of fighting the boll weevil. 

I have put beef cattle first, because 
they will do better on poor pasture 
and rough feeds than any other farm 
animals and a pure-bred sire will 
probably do more towards improv- 


ing their quality, the first cross on 
native stock. 

I placed hogs next because it costs 
little to purchase the breeding stock, 
they increase rapidly, make a more 
economical use of feeds when of the 
right sort, and bring a higher price 
in proportion to cost. I would put 
them first, but for cholera, and will 
do so anyway, unless the cattle ticks 
are destroyed. 

I would put dairying first, instead 
of third, as the most profitable and 
least likely to result in financial loss 
or failure, were it not for the fact 
that it requires more knowledge, and 
over 50 per cent of our farmers will 
not do the reading and give the busi- 
ness the study necessary to learn it. 

I might put the growing of horses 
and mules higher in order of merit 
for our purposes were it not for the 
fact that it requires large investment, 
increase in numbers is slow, and pro- 
fits are delayed; while better pasture 
and feeds are necessary and greater 
care and knowledge required in hand- 
ling and feeding. 


Before going further let me re- 
mind you that the production of pure- 
bred animals to sell for breeding pur- 
poses is a difficult and hazardous 
business for anyone. Few have eith- 
er the special knowiedge and ability 
or the large capital neéded to in- 
sure success. Ninety-five per cent 
of those who have engaged in this 
phase of the business in the South 
during the last 25 years have failed. 
Look backward and about you and 
verify this statement for yourselves. 
Again I feel equally confident that 
there are few cotton growers who 
have the knowledge and capital re- 
quired for the successful production 
of any class of livestock which must 
be maintained and developed to full 
maturity before being salable or pro- 
ductive, or that require skill and ex- 
pense in training. For these reasons, 
while I recognize the American trot- 
ter as the greatest light harness 
horse the world knows, and the 
American saddle horse as in a class 
by itself, Il advise against any attempt 
to breed light harness, saddle or rac- 
ing horses as a substitute for cotton 
growing. 

There are many difficulties to be ov- 
ercome in adopting any new crop or 
system of farming, and livestock pro- 
duction probably means the adop- 
tion of methods more unlike or fur- 
ther removed from those we have 
practiced than any other system of 
farming open to us. Therefore, while 
recommending the growing of live- 
stock as a means of fighting the boll 
weevil, I do so with the admonition 
to go cautiously and slowly. It is 
not great livestock farms that we 
need, but growing of feed crops, 
two a year, that will aid in building 
up a more fertile soil and at the same 
furnish feed for livestock. 

If we win in fighting the boll wee- 
vil with livestock it will come through 
the growing of two feed crops a year, 
the growing of legumes to feed and to 
gather nitrogen from the air, and a 
better knowledge of selecting, feed- 
ing and caring for livestock than we 
have ever possessed in the past. We 
must realize that livestock husban- 
dry requires much more study and 
the constant, personal supervision of 
an intelligent owner. 

Tf we start soon enough to grow 
into livestock raising as a means of 
fighting the cotton boll weevil, suc- 
cess will come through enough profit 
to furnish us a living while the 
change is being made, and a larger 
profit will come later through in- 


creased soil fertility. But if we try 
to grow cotton and fail and then are 
forced to go into some other crop we 
will not have the capital or exper- 
ience necessary in livestock raising, 
and many failures will result. 

With the making of pastures, the 
use of native cows and pure-bred 
bulls and grazing and feeding these 
and their progeny (free of ticks) on 
pastures and feeds grown on the 
farm; and with the grazing and feed- 
ing of pigs on the best crops adapted 
to their needs, no country will fail 
of a fair sustenance and increased 
wealth through increased soil fer- 
tility. 

I advise no large expenditures. 
Simply native females, pure-bred 
sires and home-grown feeds, coupled 
with intelligent management are all 
that is necessary in fighting the boll 
weevil with livestock. 

But remember that we are not to 
fight cotton growing to its death. The 
fight is merely to give livestock and 
cotton production their proper rela- 
tive positions in our agriculture. It 
is merely to subdue cotton and give 
up to it not over one-third the culti- 
vated land or one-half that now oc- 
cupied by it. In doing this the boll 
weevil may render us the necessary 
aid, but such a fight should have been 
made and won before the coming of 
the weevil. 





Limestone Need Not Be Finely 
Pulverized 


FRIEND of mine wants to know 

if 1am not mistaken in my advice 
that “It is not necessary nor desir- 
able that limestone be ground to a 
fine dust for the best results.” 

No, I am convinced that my advice 
is correct and that it is in accord 
with that given by Dr. Hopkins and 
others who have given the question 
much consideration. 

To grind the limestone fine adds 
greatly to its cost. If we applied only 
a small amount, or if calcium carbon- 
ate was not leached from the soil 
readily, or if the small particles of 
limestone not more than one-fourth 
inch in size were not easily and read- 
ily acted upon and disintegrated in 
the soil, then we might find it ad- 
visable to grind the limestone fine; 
but since the coarser material is so 
much cheaper that we can apply 
enough at one time to last five years 
and thereby again reduce the cost, 
and since there is enough fine mate- 
rial or dust for immediate needs, in 
limestone ground so that none of it 
is larger than a quarter of an inch, 
and since it becomes available as 
needed and is less likely to be leach- 
ed from the soil, we are thoroughly 
convinced that we gave good advice 
when we told our readers not to pay 
the extra dollar or two a ton which 
it costs to grind limestone to a pow- 
der. 





Richness of Milk Not Influenced 
by Feeds 


READER says he has a cow that 
gives 30 pounds of milk a day on 
pasture, or green stuff, and cotton- 
seed meal; but that the milk is not 
rich, and he wants to know what he 
can feed her to make more butter. 
The average person will not believe 
that he cannot materially increase 
the richness of the milk by the kind 
of feed given, but since this is a well 
established fact we are compelled to 
make the statement in reply to this 
question, even though we know 
many will not believe it. The quan- 
tity of milk may be increased and in 
that way the total amount of butter- 
fat increased, but the percent of but- 
terfat or the “richness” of the milk 
is not materially increased. In fact, 
if the quantity is largely increased by 
better feeding the richness or per 


cent of butterfat is likely to be 
slightly decreased, although the total 
amount of butter made may be in- 
creased. The quality of the milk is 
not largely influenced by the feed, 
but is an individual, breed, or inherit- 
ed character of the cow. 

If a cow is getting all the green 
feed she will consume there is prob- 
ably no more economical concentrate 
or grain feed than cottonseed meal, 
and it will probably not pay to feed 
a cow giving 30 pounds of milk or 
less any other concentrate; but for 
heavy milking cows some other feeds 
may be profitably fed in limited quan- 
tities. Which feeds should be added, 
in such a case, will depend on those 
available and their prices. 





Should the Peavines Be Grazed Off | 
or Turned Under ? 


HICH is the most _ profitable,” 
asks a reader, “to turn peavines 
before the leaves fall or let peas ma 
ture and let hogs eat them, then turn 
land with the dry leaves and stems?” 
There are two questions involved, 
The amount of fertility or plant foods 
removed by the hogs and the later, 
date at which the plowing is done. 

From such part of the pea crop as 
the hogs eat they will remove prob- 
ably about 10 per cent of the plant 
foods. If young pigs and brood sows 
are grazed, probably a little more}; 
but if fattening hogs, possibly some 
less. We will suppose there is 10 
bushels of peas (seed) per acre cons 
sumed by the hogs. If the hogs carry 
off the land one-tenth of the plant 
foods in the 10 bushels of peas they 
will carry off plant foods equal to 
those contained in one bushel of peas, 
or about 1.86 pounds of nitrogen, .75 
pounds of phosphoric acid, and .69 
pounds of potash. 

Our inquirer seems to assume that 
the hogs will not consume any of the 
leaves and vines of the plant, but in 
this he is mistaken, if the hogs are 
turned on the peas at the prop- 
er time—before they become thor- 
oughly ripe and the leaves fall. 

As to the other effects of grazing 
the peas, it should be stated that 
probably two-thirds of the humus 
value of that “part) of the pea crop 
consumed by the-hogs will be de-< 
stroyed.. But in view of the small 
amount of plant foods removed by 
the hogs and the high feeding value 
of the pea crops, we advise grazing 
off the peas before plowing them un- 
der. Little of the fertilizer value of 
the crop will be lost by allowing the 
crop to die and lie on the land before 
being plowed under. 

The pea crop should be grazed off, 
the land prepared and a cover crop 
sowed to be grazed during the fall, 
winter and early spring and then 
plowed under. 





Sowing Rye and Crimson Clover 
Together 


OULD you advise sowing rye or 
oats with crimson clover?” 

If the crimson clover is intended 
as a cover crop and to gather nitro- 
gen for enriching the soil and can be 
planted early—first half of Septem- 
ber in the Northern half of the Cot- 
ton Belt and the last half of Septem- 
ber in the Southern half of the Belt 
—we would sow it alone or without 
the rye or oats. 

If, however, fall and winter grazing 
is desired, or if it is not sowed early, 
then we would sow rye or oats with 
the crimson clover. The rye and oats 
will give more fall and winter graz- 
ing and the rye, at least, is not so 
likely to be winter-killed when sowed 
late. 





“Many of you believe coéperation to be 
right in principle, and if a thing is right you 
ought to go on with it. Anybody can begin 
it, but it requires men of a good purpose to 
stick at it.’”,"—Holyoake. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 











IMPROVING THE CORN CROP BY 
SEED SELECTION 


A Large Grain Yield Per Acre Is the 
Main Consideration in the Selec- 
tion of Seed Corn 


OOD sound seed, with a good 

pedigree behind it, is of as 

much importance in getting an 
increased crop of corn as is the im- 
provement of the soil itself. You 
can make a strong growth on good 
land and not get the crop you should 
get if the seed planted has been 
poorly selected and has behind it an 
inheritance of barren piants. 

The objects of seed improvement 
are: (i) to get an ideal type of corn 
plant; (2) to get a prolific yield per 
plant; and (3) to eliminate barren 
plants as one means for securing a 
larger yield per acre. 

In our Southern climate the ten- 
dency of the corn plant is naturally 
to grow taller as we come south- 
ward. Many consider this a natural 
tendency which cannot be overcome, 
but I have proved in my own exper- 
ience and experiments that we can 
reduce the height of the corn plant 
and retain the same amount of fol- 
iage in shorter joints by breeding for 
atime from the ear nearest the 
ground. Not that this ear will be the 
finest ear, for generally it is not. But 
it has the inherited trait of setting 
nearer the ground than those above 
-it, and it can be used in the reduction 
of the height of the corn, for the 
ideal corn plant is one with the ears 
near midway between soil and tassel, 
and not with ears out of reach and a 
very short top above them. 


I was once visiting a well conduct- 
ed farm in the Piedmont section of 
North Carolina, and in looking over 
a fine field of corn I selected a plant 
in the field which was of good type in 
stature and prolificacy, and remark- 
ed to the farm manager that this was 
the type I would breed for. He said, 
“That is the kind of plant I select 
seed from in going through the field 
in the fall.” I told him that while he 
might by chance get some of the same 
type in that way, the chances were 
that he would get the tall type 
growing all around it, for corn sets 
little of its own seed, but the grain is 
fertilized by pollen from the sur- 
rounding plants, and to get the type 
he wanted he must remove it from 
inferior conditions by producing his 
seed in a special seed plot and not to 
allow plants varying from the type to 
furnish any pollen by removing their 
tassels while green, so that the pollen 
would be furnished by the plants that 
more nearly approached the ideal 
form. Then too, for the South we 
want a prolific character in the plant, 
the production of at least an average 
of two good ears per plant. 

The character of these ears will 
to a great extent control the yield 
per acre. An ear with a big cob and 
shallow grains set wide on the cob 
cannot make the same amount of 
sheifed corn as a medium-sized cob, 
with deep grains closely set on the 
cob. The score cards at the corn 
shows lay stress on the uniform cy- 
lindrical shape of the ear and the 
close covering of tip and butt with 
grain. This is of far less importance 
than the medium cob and deep and 
closely set grain. 





Constant selection from ears with 
well covered tips will create a ten- 
dency to make shorter ears. An ear 
with a slight tip shows a tendency to 
grow longer and its selection wil! in- 
crease rather than decrease the 
length of ears. Then it has been 
proved that while a perfectly cylin- 
drical ear is certainly the prettiest 
ear, and will catch the eye of the 
judge at the corn show, it does not 
follow that the cylindrical ear will al- 


ways make more corn per acre than 
the tapering ear. In fact in some ex- 
periments the tapering ears made the 
larger crop. The medium cob with 
deep and well set grains that retain 
their width well to the cob are of far 
more importance than the particular 
shape of the ear. 


Heredity In Barrenness 


N STRONG land corn properly 

spaced and well cultivated should 
produce ears on every stalk; and yet 
we can find in the average corn field 
fully 10 per cent of barren stalks, 
plants that make a splendid growth 
and produce the male flowers or tas- 
sel and no ear. But they make pollen 
for setting the silks all around them, 
and grain that will inherit this ten- 
dency toward barrenness. That this 
tendency to barrenness is hereditary 
and can be bred out has been abund- 
antly proved in the experience of one 
of the most skillful and careful corn 
breeders of my acquaintance. He has 
bred a corn from which the barren 


out the tassels from every plant that 
does not come near your ideal of a 
good corn plant, both in stature and 
prolificacy, and let the pollen be pro- 
duced only by the best plants in the 


plot. Especially pull out the tassel 
from all barren stalks before they 
ripen pollen. There is always a great 
natural crossing of corn in such a 
plot, and by an occasional exchange 
of seed from a neighbor who is tak- 
ing the same pains you can keep up 
the crossing without getting too 
closely related plants. 

What the farmer should aim at is 
the production of a variety of corn 
suited to his soil and climate and as 
great production of bushels an acre 
as possible. Work for the best grain 
on the best sized cob and borne on 
the best type of plant, no matter if 
the ears will not pass in shape in a 
corn show. There is no objection to 
pretty ears, provided they carry the 
inheritance of productiveness, for it 
is grain—bushels an acre—that you 
need, rather than score-card ears. 





Cannas 


HAVE a bed of cannas blooming 
profusely. They are Richard Wal- 
lace, Brandywine, and Souvenir de 
Antoine Crozy. The bed is seven feet 





LESSONS TO LEARN 


Raises nearly all the food he uses. 


differences. 


to make their farms yield abundantly. 


Believes in his garden first of all. 
Does not buy much “‘on time.” 





FARMER 





as Italian farmer is well posted on market prices. 
Family usually takes an Italian newspaper and a local paper. 
Pays his bills promptly and without urging. 


Woman knows as much about the farm work as the man. 
Farmers settle all their quarrels among themselves, seldom going to court. 
They usually have some prominent man or men to whom they carry their 


Children remain with their parents until they marry. 
Farmers seldom cultivate over 20 acres of land; but they work early and late 


Is ready to codperate with other Italians any time—he likes to do this. 
sell their produce together and buy their supplies in the same way. 


Spends very little. 
When he goes into debt it is for something which he cannot do without. 


—Compiled from Report of United States Immigration Commissioner, 1911 


FROM THE ITALIAN 


They 








tendency has been completely bred 
out. I went with the utmost care in 
every direction through his field of 
30 acres, which made a crop of 98% 
bushels an acre, and I entirely fail- 
ed to find a plant without an ear. 
This is a white corn, but on a dis- 
tant part of the same farm he was 
beginning to breed a yellow corn and 
as this variety had been in his hands 
for but three years he had not then 
entirely bred out the barren stalks. 

Of course we can find plenty of 
barren stalks in a field of soil too 
poor to make a good plant, but in a 
highly improved field, where corn will 
make its normal growth, there should 
be no barren stalks, and it is per- 
fectly possible for the grower to 
eliminate them by never allowing a 
barren stalk to ripen its tassel and 
shed its pollen around. Barrenness 
reduces the yield in many a field of 
otherwise good corn. 

In beginning the improvement of 
corn seed the planting of a plot from 
selected ears, keeping an account of 
the ears from which each row has 
been planted and then cutting or 
rather pulling the green tassels from 
alternate rows and taking the detas- 
seled rows for the seed, is a very 
good plan, for we find that crossing 
within the species or variety is a vi- 
talizing force in the plant. But if we 
follow up this practice with seed of 
our own growth, we will soon be 
breeding in-and-in too closely, and 
the average farmer will seldom take 
the exacting care needed to maintain 
this crossing. 

But good results can be had from 
planting a seed patch with the best 
seed attainable. Then watch it close- 
ly, and as the tassels are formed pull 





in diameter cn black-jack soil made 
very rich with leaf mold and stable 
manure. What I want to know is 
why they do not make seed? I give 
them plenty of water. Your page is 
most helpful to me and I appreciate 
your advice very much?” 

Many of the improved varieties of 
cannas never make a seed unless they 
are carefully pollenized byhand. Most 
of the Crozy type will seed freely, but 
the varieties you mention are rare 
seeders. I have never seen Pennsyl- 
vania, Mrs. Kate Gray, King Humbert, 
Austria and Italia ever make a seed 
naturally. 





Lookout Mountain Potatoes 


ROM Mississippi: “I see the Look- 

out Mountain potato advertised 
in The Progressive Farmer. Is this a 
good table potato and prolific?” 

I cannot say from any personal ex- 
perience, as I have never grown the 
Lookout Mountain. It is a very pop- 
ular potato.in Georgia and other sec- 
tions south, but what its quality and 
productiveness are I shall have to ask 
of those who have grown it. I prefer 
the Sir Walter Raleigh to any late 
potato. It is productive, excellent in 
quality, and a good keeper. 





Mixing Nitrate of Soda 
S THERE any danger of losing ni- 
trogen by mixing nitrate of soda 
with acid phosphate ?” 


No, you can mix either acid phos- 
phate or Thomas phosphate with ni- 
trate of soda without damage, though 
I would hesitate to mix Thomas phos- 
phate with organic matter containing 
meal, 


nitrogen, such as cottonseed 


THE PROGRESSIVE, FARMER 


fish or tankage, as the lime might set 
ammonia free from these if the mix- 
ture stands any length of time before 
using, 





Ensilage Best for Winter Feeding 


Tr SCOTLAND County, North Caro- 
lina: “I want to grow a root crop 
for my cattle. What is the best tur- 
nip? Will mangels grow here?” 

You have still time to piant mangels 
and they will make better feed than 
any turnip. For turnips the Rutabaga 
is the best and shouid be sown in 
July. The mangels should be sown in 
rows two and a half feet apart and 
thinned to six inches. By heavy fer- 
tilization you can grow a good crop. 
But where a farmer has a number of 
cattle he should have a silo and make 
corn silage. This can be made at one- 
third the cost of roots, and while a 
ton of mangels may make as good 
feed as silage, they cost too much. I 
have made corn silage at a cost of $1 
a ton, and on the same land where I 
did this mangels cost me $3 a ton. 
Silos and silage are the best.means 
for winter feeding cattle. 





Nitrate of Soda for Peach Trees 


r IT advisable to put nitrate of soda 
around young peach trees set the 
past spring? They were looking col- 
orless and my man used nitrate on 
them without consulting me. I have 
been told since that nitrate of soda 
will kill peach trees.” 

If the peach trees were pale in the 
foliage, your man did right in apply- 
ing nitrate of soda around them. Ni- 
trate of soda might do injury if ap- 
plied in planting and in contact with 
the roots, but it will not kill a peach 
tree to scatter it around on top of 
the ground, but will certainly help 
the growth of the trees. 





Keeping Seed Free From Insects 


OW shall I keep beans and garden 
seed free from bugs?” 

Get some napthaline moth balls 
that are usually sold very cheaply, 
and mix them through the beans and 
other seed. If any weevils appear 
use the carbon bisulphide as we have 
directed probably 50 times in this 
page, by pouring it into a pan and 
setting on top the seed in a close box 
or bin till it has evaporated. Keep 
this away from any fire, as the fumes 
will explode. 





A Privet Hedge 


LEASE tell me how to start a 

privet hedge from cuttings.” 

Make the cuttings in early spring 
about 12 inches long, and strip off 
any leaves that remain. Prepare the 
border for the hedge well, and set 
the cuttings bya line six inches apart 
and as deep as they are long; that 
is, have the top bud about level with 
the surface. Keep clean of weeds 
and grass and about every cutting 
will grow. Make the cuttings of this 
year’s growth. 





TEN HEALTH COMMANDMENTS 


1. Keep windows open day and night, 

2. Do not spit. 

3. Breathe through the nose by keeping 
the mouth shut. 

4. Drink pure water. 

5. Eat slowly, take well cooked meals, 
and cultivate regular habits. 

6. Wear loose clothing of 
material. 

7. Take regular open air exercise, in sun- 
shine if possible. 

8. Wash whole body at least once a week, 

9. Work, but do not worry. 

10. Get house drains certified by sanitary 
authority.—Elizabeth Gresg. 


| Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 


International Livestock Exposition, Chica- 
go, Ill., Nov. 28-Dec. 5. 


seasonable 














Farmers’ National Congress, Ft. Worth, 
Texas, October 14-17. 

American Good Roads Congress, Atlanta, 
Ga., Oct. 19-26. 

National Dairy Show, Chicago, I1l., Oct 
99_9 
23-31. 

National Nut Growers’ Ass'n., Thomasville, 


Ga., Oct. 28-30. 
Annual Meeting 
Ft. Worth, Texas 







National Farmers’ Union, 


Mississippi Round- Institute, Agricul- 
tural College, Miss., Aug, 31-Sept. 5. 
West Tennessee Farmers’ Institute, Jack- 


son, Tenn., Sept. 29-Oct. 
Georgia-Carolina Road Congress, Atlanta, 
Nov. 9-14. 
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Selected Seed Means Bigger Yields 























A Prolific Stalk of Cotton 


HOW EVERY FARMER MAY SE- 
LECT HiS COTTON SEED 





A Simple Plan Whercby the Cotton 
Grower May Be Assured of Good 
Seed at Smail Expense 


NQUESTIONABLY different vari- 

eties of cotton, and even different 
selections from the same variety, vary 
very widely in yielding capacity. The 
results from practically every South- 
ern experiment station show the best 
varieties running from 20 to 50, per 
cent higher than the poorer varieties, 
and there is no question but that the 
average cotton grower, by first plant- 
ing only the variety best adapted to 
his particular soil and climatic condi- 
tions and then by selection holding 
this variety up to a high standard, 
can greatly increase his yields. To 
show how this may be done at little 
expense is the object of this article. 

We will begin by taking the case of 
the man who grows 15 acres of cotton 
each year. As a bushel of seed per 
acre should be allowed for planting, 
and as every cotton grower should be 
careful to save enough seed to plant 
over in case the first planting fails to 
come up to a stand, it will be seen 
that this farmer should have at least 
30 bushels of planting seed. 

After having decided on the variety, 
be it big boll or little boll, short sta- 
ple or long staple, best suited to his 
conditions, a quantity sufficient to 
plant an acre of seed of known purity 
and soundness should be carefully se- 
lected or purchased. Bear in mind 
that these are to be for the seed 
patch, and they must be the very best. 
On a fairly fertile soil, with reasona- 
ble cultivation and fertilization, this 
acre should make a bale of cotton, 
from’ which 30 bushels of seed would 
be obtained, or enough to plant the 
entire crop the next year. It is of 
course very important that the cotton 
picked from this patch be kept apart 
and ginned separately from the main 
crop. A good plan is to pick and 
store it until after Christmas, when 
the gins are less busy and at a time 
when the ginner is usually willing to 
take out the roll and codperate in 
keeping the seed from getting mixed 
with all sorts and kinds of cottons, 
These seed should then be carefully 
sacked and stored in a dry place 
where there will be no danger of 
heating. 

Now for the seed for our acre seed 
patch. None but the best must satis- 
fy us here, so we can afford to give 
the matter considerable time and at- 
tention. Because of its importance 
the cotton grower had best do this 
job himself, rather than to intrust it 
to careless help. 

In seed selection it is of primary 
importance to hold steadily in mind 
the ideal type. It is true that this 
may seldom be found, but seed should 
only be selected from those stalks 
that most nearly approach it. As the 
ideal type will of course vary with 
different varieties, we will only con- 
sider one,—a case where prolificacy, 
rapid fruiting and early maturity are 
highly desirable, as they are in boll 
weevil territory and the more north- 
erly sections of the Cotton Belt. A 














A Well Filled Tip 


fair example of such a type will be 
found on this page. 

Perhaps the most marked charac- 
teristics of this particular type are its 
short fruit joints, the absence of long 
branches without bolls, and the rapid- 
ity with which the fruit is set. To 
borrow an expression, “It comes out 
of the ground making cotton.” 

With this type firmly fixed in the 
mind, the person doing the selecting, 
armed with some red rags, should 
take the seed patch row by row, seek- 
ing the finest, most nearly perfect 
stalks. As these are found each 
should be marked by tying to it a 
piece of red rag. All stalks so mark- 
ed are to be passed by the pickers. 
From these selected stalks the best 
bolls, that is those nearest approach- 
ing the desired type, should be pick- 
ed by the owner of the farm. It is 
advisable to select only those bolls 
about the “heart” of the stalk, reject- 
ing those nearest the ground and on 
the upper third of the plant. 

The cotton so selected, amounting 
to at least 100 pounds—enough to 
yield two 














Good Type of Butt 


and it is certainly safe to say 
that increased yields of 10 and possi- 
bly as high as 50 per cent will be the 
reward. 

Isn’t this worth while, Mr. Cotton 
Grower? B.'s Ni 


THE SELECTION OF SEED CORN 


Select From the Best Plants in the 
Field—Unfilled Spaces Do Not AIl- 
ways Indicate an Ear Unfit for Seed 








HE most important point to be 
emphasized in selecting seed corn 

is that the selection should be made 
in the field instead of in the crib. 
The advantages of field selection are 
many and well known. For an ear 
transmits not simply its own qualities 
(if these qualities represent similar 
characters in a number of preceding 
generations,) but the ear also hands 
down to the corn plants that grow 
from it the vegetative peculiarities of 
the parent plant, such as the height 
of the stalk, length of shank, height 
at which ears are borne and, most 
important of 





bushels of [| ,,. teas all, the ten- 
seed,—should | }- 4 ye dency to 
be ginned | ~ bear one or 
separately, more than 
on a hand one ear. 

gin, if such That this 


be available. 
Otherwise it 
should be 
ginned on an 
ordinary gin 
at a.time 
when there 
ds no danger 
of getting it 
mixed. 











tendency to 
bear single 
or multiple 
ears is he- 
reditary sug- 
gests at once 
the main ad- 
vantages of 
selecting 
seed corn in 











By follow- the field. For 
ing the sim- in the field 
ple plan one should 
above outlin- usually se- 
ed the aver- lect only 
age farmer from plants 
may be as- that bear at 
sured of a Good Stalk of Corn at Left, Barren Stalk at least two 
pure, de- Right ears. This is 
 dedtes dable Stalks like the one on the right should be @etasseled because cx- 
seed supply, to prevent their crossing on the other corn, periments, 

















At left, cob too large and kernels too sh allow; at right, good type of ear, with well 
formed grains; at top, grains not shaped so as to fill space between rows; at bottom, 
cob too small and grains too shallow and 


round, 




















A Poorly Fruited, Undesirable Stalk 
of Cotton 


notably those at the Alabama Exper- 
iment Station, indicate that the larg- 
est yields in the South are made, on 
the average, by prolific varieties of 
corn, 


Careful experiments have also 
taught us that even in a variety bred 
to produce only one large ear per 
plant, the selection of seed from the 
occasional two-eared plant increases 
the yield. 


By selecting ears in the field one 
can take them from only those stalks 
whose ears are borne about the de- 
sired distance from the ground. In- 
deed, by continual selection within 
the same variety the Illinois Experi- 
ment Station was able in 10 genera- 
tions of selection to breed two separ- 
ate strains, one of which bore its ears 
twice as far from the ground as the 
other. 


; Another advantage of field select- 
ion is that it gives better opportunity 
to choose as seed ears those having a 
good length of shuck growing beyond 
the ear. This serves to protect the 
ear not only from rotting at the tip, 
but it also has a decided tendency, as 
has been long observed, to exclude 
weevils to a considerable extent. 

The special purpose of this article 
is not alone to emphasize the well- 
known advantages of field selection 
in years of normal yield, but also to 
encourage field selection even where 
the yields are poor and the ears ill- 
formed as the result of the unusual 
heat and dryness of the present 
summer. Where these conditions oc- 
cur, the owner may be inclined to 
consider everything in the field, ex- 
cept perhaps the few well filled ears, 
as unfit for seed. 

Ordinarily poorly shaped ears 
should not be employed as seed corn, 
since such ears as are poorly devel- 
oped in a normal season probably 
represent a line of defective ances- 
tors, and hence these poor ears serve 
to transmit their inferiority to their 
offspring. 

On the other hand ears that in an 
abnormal season like the present one 
show unfilled spaces on the cob will 
probably not transmit this defect. 

This is because injuries and acci- 
dental peculiarities are not inherited. 
The reason why so many spaces on 
the cob are bare of grain this year is 
because the silk arising at each of 
these spaces failed to receive at the 
proper time on its exposed tip the 
grain of pollen necessary to cause 
the kernel to develop: The intense 
heat and dryness at the time of tas- 
seling destroyed much of the pollen 
before it could perform its usual 
function of fertilizing the silks. 
Hence the bare spaces. 

So he who selects seed corn this 
year should be lenient when he comes 
to consider an ear, which though oth- 
wise satisfactory, is marred by many 
missing grains. : 


J. F. DUGGAR. 





UP TO THE AUTHOR 


“I am thoroughly ashamed of this com- 
position, Charles,’ said the teacher sternly, 
“and I shall certainly send for your mother 
and show her how badly you are doing.”’ 

‘All right,” said’ Charles cheerfully; “send 
for her. Me mudder wrote it.” 
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Some Good Things Said at North Carolina Farmers’ Convention 








STUDY YOUR FARM AS A 
BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


From Address by Dr. M. L. Fisher, Purdue 
University, Indiana 

HE latest thing to claim the at- 

tention of the American farmer is 
the subject of efficiency in farm op- 
erations. We have heard much of ef- 
ficiency in manufacturing and com- 
mercial operations, and the farmer 
has been quick to see the application 
of business management to his own 
operations. It is true that farmers 
do work too,much with their hands 
and not enough with their brains. In 
many cases where an accident has in- 
capacitated the farmer from carrying 
on his work actively and he has been 
compelled to direct it, his success has 
been greater than when he formerly 
did the work with his own hands. 
Skilful direction of labor and a care- 
ful planning of the work are two of 
the most needed reforms in our farm 
operations, A study of the cost of 
producing a farm product leads to 
improved methods. 

Both man and horse labor on the 
farm are expensive. The successful 
farmer will study how to occupy this 
Jabor most fully. Farm labor is, in 
the nature of things, rather peculiar 
fn that it does not extend uniformly 
throughout the year. There are the 
busy seasons and then there are the 
slack seasons. When labor must be 
hired by the day or for but a few 
months during the year it is much 
higher priced than when it can be 
contracted for by the year. Horse 
Jabor which is occupied but a few 
months ot the year becomes very ex- 
pensive. The progressive farmer 
studies how he can double up his 
teams and have one man drive thein 
so as to economize in man labor. 
Much is being said about the substit- 
ution of motor power for horse pow- 
er. Such is usually economical only 
when it does away with the keeping 
of a number of horses. 

The successful manager studies the 
best disposition of his crops. The 
policy of feeding everything grown 
on the land may be good policy and 
it may not. It is not good economy 
to feed a crop when its market value 
unfed is greater than the market 
value of the finished product. As-a 
rule, it is better to concentrate the 
products of the farm into flesh, milk, 
and butter, but many farm products 
do not admit of such disposition. 

It is significant that 60 per cent of 
the improved land of the United 
States is represented in farms rang- 
ing in area from 100 to 500 acres. It 
is also significant that in the grain- 
growing sections the farms of this 
size are increasing in number at the 
expense of larger areas and smaller 
areas. The size of the farm is all de- 
pendent upon the character of opera- 
tions. Where the crops grown per- 
mit of horse cultivation the area of 
the farms is usually large and there 
is a tendency for them to increase in 
size. 


Where the crops grown require 


a great deal of hand labor, farm 
areas are small and there is a ten- 


dency for them to decrease in size. 
In general, the size of the farm af- 
fects the economy of labor. On large 
farms both man and team labor can 
be more economically employed. On 
large farms there is also economy in 
the use of machinery. The same 
equipment of machinery will care for 
120 acres of land as well as it will 40 
acres of land. On a large farm the 
distribution of capital invested in 
buildings, machinery and livestock is 
much less per acre than it is on small 
farms. On a large area the. propor- 
tion of crop which may be sold or fed 
to fattening animals above that need- 
ed for the maintenance of the farm- 
er’s family, his work stock, and for 
seed is larger than on the small farm. 
On large farms the opportunity for 
large labor income is better than on 
small farms. 

Another problem which farms have 
to contend with is that of marketing. 


Marketing should not be a farmer’s 
proposition. The farmer is primarily 
a producer and not a salesman. Much 
remains to be done in the working 
out of satisfactory farm marketing. 
Much has already been accomplished 
by codperative organizations The fu- 
ture will see larger results in this 
direction. The distribution of per- 
ishable products to consumers re- 
mains to be successfully worked out. 
There are within our own borders 
sufficient consumers for all the pro- 
ducts which we produce if the pro- 
duct can only be brought to the con- 
sumer. The elimination of the costly 
handling of the product between the 
producer and the consumer must be 
solved, 


PREPARING THE SOIL FOR 
SMALL GRAIN 


From Address by F. T Meacham, Statesville, 
North Carolina 


bs bone to corn, wheat and oats are 
our two most generally grown 
cereals in this State, and proper 
care should be given preparation and 
planting. Wheat being a cereal is 





low some other crop, such as clover, 
or peas, or a corn crop, something 
that has added plant food and humus 
to the soil. A red clover sod proper- 
ly turned for wheat, makes an ideal 
seed bed when broken about six inch- 
es deep early in the fall and worked 
down to a fine seed bed, and planted 
as before suggested. Wheat is gen- 
erally considered to prefer a stiff red 
soil; though some of the best and 
most satisfactory yields, are report- 
ed from sections of the State east 
of Raleigh, on lands that were well 
prepared and care taken to produce 
good yields. 

If the proper care be given to the 
preparation and fertilization and a 
good variety of wheat or oats sown, 
a good yield may be expected almost 
anywhere in the state. Wheat is not 
generally considered a very good 
money crop; though jits best as- 
set, besides money, is coming in a ro- 
tation as it does, to break the hard 
strain of clean cultured crops on the 
land. 


If land is to be plowed for wheat, I 
prefer to plow deeply for the crop 
preceding the wheat, and only break 





AN EXAMPLE IN COOPERATION 




















‘Farmers’ Fertilizer Plant, Windsor, N. C. 
This plant is owned by farmers only, and its success is assured. 


See page 17 








fibrous-rooted and largely a winter 
growing plant, and it requires the 
most perfectly made seed bed and 
properly applied fertilizers to give 
the best results. 

I prefer a seed bed made by disking 
the land well to a depth of four to 
five inches each way, and harrowing 
this smoothly; then using a wheat- 
drill, setting the hoes on disk down 
on a well-compacted subsoil, with 
about one inch of loose soil to cover 
the seed, and then leave the little 
seed rows open about two and one- 
half to three inches to level off the 
land; thus the wheat will be in little 
channels and the winter rains and 
freezes will gradually fill up the 
channel and réset the wheat as it 
may be heaved out by frost action. 

I do not like to harrow or roll the 
seed bed after:-the grain, either wheat 
or oats, has been planted, though 
spring harrowing on crusty land has 
proven very beneficial in yield; and 
rolling high fluffy land, after the 
freezes are over, is also beneficial. A 
smooth surface, is more likely to 
heave out the plants than a rough 
surface; hence defer the rolling until 
the frost is over. 

Now it is a very common practice 
to begin summer fallow for wheat as 
soon as the grain crop is over. This 
method is good for wheat in sections 
where the rainfall is light and leach- 
ing by rain is not to be feared, and 
where the soils are sufficiently fer- 
tile to supply the plant food, though 
in most places of the State I would 
not advise this method. TI would 
prefe: a rotation and let wheat fole 


the land about four or five inches 
deep and roll-to a compact soil. I 
prefer a 30 days plowed seed bed to 
one just broken with the turning 
plow. Where wheat is to be ferti- 
lized I had rather put in with the 
seed all the mineral elements, that 
is, potash and phosphoric acid, and 
only a part of the nitrogen, adding 
the remainder of the nitrogen later, 
either as a top dressing of stable ma- 
nure during the winter, or nitrate of 
soda, or sulphate of ammonia, later 
in the spring when the growth sets 
in. When applying this I would har- 
row, then apply the top dressing, and 
then roll. 





FARMERS SHOULD COOPERATE 
IN HANDLING COTTON SEED 


From Address by T. B. Parker, Raleigh 


HAT should the farmer do with 

his cotton s€ed?” That will de- 
pend on the farmer. But certainly he 
should not bury them in a compost 
heap or use them as raw cotton seed, 
as our fathers did, except that under 
certain conditions, a few whole seed 
might be fed to cattle, and even then 
it would be far better to exchange 
for meal, if the exchange can be 
made on an equitable basis. ‘ 
When oil is high we can usually ex- 
change seed for meal at from 1,700 to 
2,250 pounds ot meal for one ton of 
seed. This is twice as much meal as 
the ton of seed contained, but the 
manufacturer, when oil and hulls are 
high, can afford to exchange in this 
way. Even at an exchange of 1,500 
pounds of meal for a ton of seed, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


when hauling is not a considerable 
item of expense, it is better to ex. 
change than to use the raw seed for 
manure, However, through the co- 
Operation of the farmers of a neigh- 
borhood it will be. possible to make 
better terms with mills than can be 
made by individuals. “In union there 
is strength” is as applicable to the 
farmer as to other classes. 
logical thing for the farmers to do is 
to cooperate with each other and 
make the best trade possible with the 
oil mills for an exchange of meal for 
seed, 


WE MUST MARKET TOBACCO 
SLOWLY THIS | YEAR 


From Address by O. L. Joyner, Greenville, 
North Carolina. 

Y OBSERVATION and experi- 

ence during the past 20 odd years 
as a warehouseman in selling tobacco 
forces me in perfect frankness to say 
I think there is less judgment and 
common sense used in selling this 
crop than any other crop grown in 
North Carolina. 

I don’t want to be understood as 
criticising adversely the warehouse 
system of selling tobacco, for while 
I have retired from the warehouse 
business in the State for all time and 
have not a dollar of interest in any 
warehouse business in North Caro- 
lina, I am thoroughly convinced that 
the system of selling the crop on the 
warehouse floors is the very best and 
safest way of selling it I have ever 
seen or known of, and I am more 
or less familiar with all the methods 
of selling tobacco in our country. I 
refer to the hari-kari methods em- 
ployed by the farmers in what may 
be best termed getting rid of the crop 
—not marketing it. 

The total lack of any semblance 
of method in getting the tobacco on 
the market has cost the tobacco 
growers of the State an annual loss 
during the last few years of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. The majori- 
ty of the crop is thrown on the mar- 
ket in eastern North Carolina in six 
or eight weeks, whereas t&e selling 
period should certainly be twice this 
length of time. I have known practi- 
cally every important market in east- 
ern North Carolina carrying block 
sales for days and sometimes weeks, 
and this too in years of only normal 
production, all because the farmers 
seem to become panic-stricken and 
determined to sell regardless of con- 
sequences when anything like a sem- 
blance of good prices prevailed. At 
such times the pin hookers and spec- 
ulators reap the harvest, and who 
can blame them? The manufactur- 
ers and other regular buyers can only 
take care of so much tobacco, even 
when they run their factories, as 
many of them do, both day and night. 

I have seen great bulks of tobacco 
during such periods of time piled 
helter-skelter on the factory floors 
almost smoking hot, and last year a 
very large and important buyer told 
me that he saw tobacco selling daily 
on the market at from one-half to 
three-fourths of what he would be 
glad to give for it if the farmers 
would only market it in a manner 
which would enable them to take 
care of it properly. Neither weather 
conditions nor a congested market 
has seemed to act as a deterrent in 
keeping tobacco off the market so 
long as the bottom did not actually 
fall out and prices go to smash. 

On account of the European war 
the eastern North Carolina markets 
acting in concert, this year decided 
not to open markets until September 
1. The markets should never open 
before this date and the selling sea- 
son should cover at least four months 
—and five months would be better 
and more satisfactory to all concern- 
ed. It is true the markets are open 
for four months and longer, but as 
the bulk of it is sold in less than half 
of this time, many buyers realizing 
that most of the crop has been dis- 
posed of, get off the market entirely. 

If the farmers would adopt the rule 
and stick to it of selling one-fourth 
or one-fifth of their tobacco each 
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month during the marketing season, the Piedmont section follow their grazing. I asked the man in best po- | 
and never take their tobacco to mar- cultivated crops with small grain. In sition to know when it was set, and | 
ket unless it was in good keeping ‘that case it is much more advisable how much it had been grazed. He | 
condition, and never throw it on the to cultivate the soil to a depth of said, “I set it some time between 1876 
market when it was crowded or glut- three or four inches with any con- and 1880. Set it in the spring, and 
ted, but watch the market and act venient implement than it would be soon began to graze it; and except | 
with intelligence in selling it, the sav- to plow at that late date, as the seed- when covered with snow, it has been 
ing in dollars and cents to them an- ing is usually late at best following grazed every day since.” How’s that 
nually would amount to hundreds and cotton and corn. for permanent pasture? 

thousands in the State. “What shall we do with Bermuda 


On account of the late crop this $400,000 A YEAR SAVED BY A BET- grass?” Let’s declare an armistice, 
aa pawed s oe . . amb, the 
year, not very much tobacco could TER TYPE OF TOBACCO BARN and get the old ewe and lamb, 


have been sold if the market had op- mare and colt, the sow and pigs, the 
ened in August, but the word has From Address by E. G. Moss, Oxford, N.C. cow and calf, to mediate for us. Keep 
gone out that the postponement is your eye on Edgecombe and see her 
due to the foreign war, and I am very do it. 

much afraid that the rush to sell 
when the farmers get it ready will 
produce an early congestion which 
will prove more disastrous this year 
than ever before. Just at those times 
when we stand most in need of con- 
servative action we are most liable 
to lose our heads. If we rush the 
tobacco market this year we may as 
well prepare for disastrously low 
prices. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





HE cost of curing can be reduced 
by building better barns.than we 
are now using and properly ventilat- 


ing them. The barn that we are now SOUTHERN FARMERS SHOULD 
using at the experiment station is COOPERATE IN BUYING HORSES 


practically air-tight, covered with V- From Address by J, C. McNutt, A. & M. 
crimp galvanized iron, leaving an 8 or College 


10 inch opening on the cone of the 
roof across the top to within about 2 
two feet of the sides. This is covered _ purchased every winter and 
with an open and shut ridge board SPS by Southern farmers, this 
which can be operated from the method of purchasing furnishes a 
ground by means of a wire or rope special opportunity to save consider- 
fastened to the end of a short lever #ble money. d full 
PREPARE SEED BED EARLY FOR device at each end of the peak. To , 4 ro cine ake ee oe 
SMALL GRAIN admit air at the bottom at least two can vial TI 7 : és “ 
4-inch terra cotta pipes should be set CUred together. ihe larmers cooper 
From Address by R. W. Freeman, Salisbury, in the wall on each side of the barn, ®t" In such an enterprise should 
North Carolina a total of eight joints of pipe to the select one of age rea 0 to ‘a 
ROBABLY the one most impor- barn. It is well to have one pipe ex- Pany one 8 geet iG ‘Phe. Sane 
tant factor in the growing of tend to the middle of the barn. These Solis aan pend dia tones 
small grain is the early preparation can be plugged up by means of a piece a te vi coal dir cule frei Shee 
of the seed bed. The small grains of plank sawed to fit in the bell of the Fad, a  Sipplae ay Ps Se ¥ alia ae 
are shallow-rooted crops and require pipe from the outside or a round piece aa Son a ged a Sn great sa gs 
for the best growth a firm seed bed of wood 4 inches in diameter. By this F i ae sea Geta _—s 
containing moisture sufficient to ger- system of ventilation you can control ™ oid ice pepirone pape oi a rr 
minate the grain readily. The ideal the moisture conditions of the barn, °* ou ; pated sot koe ag ti 
seed bed for small grain is one pre- and reduce toa minimum all danger pens a venison’ an ak ae nar ie 
pared early and kept in good — ge pee well where they are buying 
by cultivation that will keep down In actual tests it has been found The b a: Adee ta ba | fon fing tims 
the weeds and grass and conserve that the fuel consumption can be re- , pe rs it aoe hae Sac cece hd: ae i 
the moisture. This early preparation duced 40 to 50 per cent by using @ pos is ponies emcee: ail Hi snaked 
and subsequent cultivation also large- barn of this i, Sage 1s in Pages a pie peal eth les a eek Sk 
ly help to make available plant food quite an item in the tue-cure is- Beker : : 
Scone it puts the soil in condition trict. oo oe ss ac dae 
for bacterial action to take place. In North Carolina alone the fuel ia cl p Boones eae 
This can best be illustrated by quot- consumed a normal year in curing to- anes ting ora pet dk sauk <a 
ing some experiments conducted by bacco is estimated between five and 2 k ree O hs cesta: dines bias a a 
different stations. six hundred thousand cords of wood. ™#K€ 4 pront so that the pri 8 


i i xceedingly by the time the horse reaches the 
EXPERIMENT BY OKLAHOMA STATION ox cae phage = oom Southern fever. Cobeseatine taekhal 





ITH thousands of horses being 

















+143 direct from the northern or middle 
Per Cent Moisturel.,. mean over a million dollars worth of é 
ong Date Plowed |Three Days Pre- ae wood a year, and a saving of 40 per western farmer will save Southern 
0. vious to Seeding |" ont in consumption would mean farmers thousands of dollars if car- 
four hundred thousand dollars annu- Tied on in a careful, sensible manner. 
July 19 16.8 31.3 ally. 
: deetior it 1 3 The additional cost of constructing WAKE UP AND CLEAN UP? 
these barns will amount to but very 

















shows that the little, and during the life of the barn A Little Paint Rightly Applied Will 
Do Wonders 


N ORDER to keep in harmony with 

the times every farm home should 
be made as comfortable, convenient 
and attractive as the owner’s means 
will justify. Paint has the power to 
transform an old, dilapidated, haunt- 
ed-looking building to a cool, lovely, 


O ANY of you who may have and very atractive cottage. 


This experiment : , 
yield in this case was practically the saving of fuel alone will pay for 
doubled from early preparation. The the difference several times. 
yield of wheat was as can be observ- 


iin Brovonticn fo the movstare,‘P© WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH BER- 
MUDA (WIRE) GRASS 


4 per cent sufficient moisture to read- 
ily germinate wheat. Similar experi- prom Address by Zeno Moore, Whitakers, 
North Carolina. 


ments have been conducted with oats 
by other stations with like results. 
My experience bears me out in say- 





Wrightsville Beach 








North Carolina’s Famous Resort. 





Everything Worth While in 


MODERN AMUSEMENTS 


Bathing Music Fishing 
Boating Prizes Dancing 


Most Popular Season. 





WEEK END—and—SUMMER 


Excursion Rates 


VIA THE 


Atlantic Coast Line 


The Standard Rail- 
road of the South. 











For Schedules. Rates of Fare, etc., see 
TICKET AGENTS, or address, 


W. J. CRAIG, T. C. WHITE, 
Pass. Traf. Mgr., Gen. Pass. Agent, 


Wilmington, N. C. 











This Is a Year of Big 
Crops in South Georgia 


A Bumper Corn and Cotton 
Crop is Assured. 


_Not in the memory of the present genera- 
tion hasthere beensurerindications for larger 
yields of Cotton and Corn in South Georgia. 

Then the vast acreage of new land taken in 
along the line of the A., B & A. Railroad, 
some 50,000 or more acres, in a half dozen 
counties, will add still greater returns to the 
farmers around Fitzgerald, Alma, Douglas, 
Moultrie, and the counties immediately sur- 
rounding these thriving South Georgia 
towns. 

Why not own a “Level Farm” in South 
Georgia and share in the big crop returns 
and benefit by the big increase in farm values 
that is sure to come in the next few years. 
Get a copy of descriptive list of farms for 
sale along the A., B. & A. Railroad. Address, 


W. W. CROXTON, 


Gen. Pass. Agent, A. B. & A. R. R., 
602 Austell Building, ATLANTA, GA. 











Crimson Clover $1'85t0$2 


to Seed an Acre even at present prices. 
Can you beat it as a cheap land improver and 
green forage producer? Can you afford not 
to sow it, even if it costs more. 


Wholesale Seed and Feed Dealers 
and Seed Importers 


SEED RYE. D. E. RAPE, SEED OATS, CLO- 
VERS AND GRASS SEED, FEED STUFFS, Etc. 


SAVE MONEY by writing for our Cash 
Prices 


Carter, Venable & Co., Inc. 
Address Desk R, RICHMOND, VA. 





ing that this is to my mind the most Bermuda grass on land that you - bape age — 
important factor in wheat and oat €Xpect to cultivate for cotton, pea- ee fe os Pai saute 6 ea 
production as I have many times Puts or tobacco, and your implements 1 Pa . b Satuo, Me pos Saas ee 
known the yield to be doubled by are an ordinary cotton plow and a pie pei Feige iy “ca sankene 
early plowing. hand hoe, I can promise an enemy painting 1s Pha tt rie! BPS 
3 worthy of your steel. And to put it Of your home after it has had two or 
EXPERIMENT BY KANSAS STATION mildly, the crop thus made will be an three applications of paint is worth 

















Plot | Previous Treat-| Date and Depth |Yield expensive one. all the paint cost, and a = DISeas Ta 
No. men Plowed Bus. Now let me recite to you the condi- tive: if 1s worth many times its cost. 
tions that prevail in Edgecombe In the spring of 1906 I painted my 
1 None Soot 48, 3 inches 14.48 County, and I take it, to a greater or house of four large rooms and two 
* | Double-disked . ra iat wee less extent all over the Coastal Plain. et Soe aid patie 
$ July 15 ent. 15, 7 inches 5 Labor conditions have forced us to ©9§ ¢ ea { , 
’ Doublecdisked a substitute better implements for the doing the work myself in about five 
5 July 15 Aug. 15, 7 inches 32.68 single-furrow plow, and thus obviate days. This small expenditure has 
7 pee July is 7inches | 38:36 the necessity of the hand hoe. Still, added several years to the life of my 
we are strained to death to cultivate ome, as well as to the appearance, 





to and I expect to keep applying more 
as it becomes necessary. 

Brother Farmer, if you do not feel 
like you can pay an experienced pain- 
ter to do your work, go to your dealer 
and purchase some paint and oil and 
a good brush. Your dealer will be 
glad to instruct you how to mix. Then 
as soon as you get your crop housed, 
while the weather is fine, apply it 


This experiment teaches in addi- all our acres, and were unable 
tion to the importance of early pre- house our rather short crop of 1913. 
paration the value of double disking To wage the war on grass, we are 
the land which this year is of special buying mules and horses, beef and 
importance owing to the drouth pre- butter, bacon and wool. And the ex- 
venting plowing. Plots 1 and 2 and tra amount of produce we must make 
plots 6 and 7 give results that show to pay for these things is enough, al- 
what the difference in depth means. ways, to depress the market. Now 
As a general principle I do not think if you have Bermuda grass, — will 
that deep plowing is as important make laborers of your livestock, your h : ass 
with pees 4 print as with cies crops, grass is easily convertible into any yourself, You will be glad you did it 
but if it can be done early enough I one of these products. as long as —— live. Almost anyone 
think it advisable. I know one lot, about an acre anda C2" do a good job of _— by just 

Land plowed late would be consid- quarter, that was set to Bermuda taking pars with ‘Ch pee nt Bo a 
erably improved as a seed bed for some time prior to 1880. It is still hurry. NC ae ei 
small grain if rolled with a good sub- perfectly set. I’m sure I have passed Deep Run, N. C. 
surface roller before seeding. 





there 50 times, and never failed to see 


Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 


‘STAR PEA 











HULLER 


Our 1914 STAR is Pea 
Huller Perfection 


If you raise Peas you need @ 
Pea Huller, and if you study 
true economy you will buy 
the best one. There are 
12,000 Star Hullers in use, 
What more could be said of 
any machine? They are 
made in four sizes, 10 to 68 
bushels peas per hour. 

Write for description 
and prices. 


Star Pea Haller Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENY 










Light, easily operated; 
does nearly as much work 
as big, _expensive ma- 
chines. Threshes peas, 
beans, ete., just right; good 
wheat fan and seperator. It’s 
the pea huller you need. Write 
today for booklet. Address 
Department 24. 

Victor Pea Huller Co., 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Dixie Pea Huller 


rns cow peas into money. 
Hulls and cleans without 





entire satisfaction for 11 
years. Thousands in use, 
Write for booklet. Address 
Department 22. 

Sanders Mfg. Co., 
Box 1057. Atlanta, Ga. 


Both Buff and 

Reds &:",. Orpingtons "Wise" 

From prize stock. Catalog free. Satisfaction guaranteeds 
MRS. J. C. DEATON, 

LANDIS, N. CG. 








Red fancier 10 years. 





stock, various kinds, from two to 20, 


Quite a number of farmers through borhood, 
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Our Farm Women 











GOING OFF TO SCHOOL 





Moral Tone and Health Conditions 
Should Be Primary Considerations 
in Choosing an Institution 


HIS is about the time of the 

year in which the parents of 

boys and girls who expect to 
go away to school are thinking of the 
details of clothes, travel and accom- 
modations. 

The first consideration in choosing 
a school should be the moral tone of 
that school. Not anything else should 
be sacrificed to it. since character- 
building is greater than the receiving 
of knowledge. 

Next, has the school a good health 
record? You cannot afford to send 
your child to a school which has a 
high death rate from malaria, typhoid 
or any other disease. 

Neither can you let your boy eat 
from a fly-infected kitchen, study by 
eye-destroying lights, nor sleep in ill- 
ventilated dormitories. 

It you have no other method of ob- 
taining this knowledge write to the 
Secretary of the State Board of 
Health. The information will be ac- 
curate and cost you only a two-cent 
stamp. 

Next, be certain that you are choos- 
ing the course for which your boy or 
girl is fitted. Don’t make the mistake 
of gratifying your longings at the ex- 
pense of the child. 

I heard of a woman the other day 
whose whole ambition was central- 
ized on her son’s being a minister. 
He was in no way fitted for that vo- 
cation. He had not the tact and in- 
terest in other people that are essen- 
tial to a minister’s greatest useful- 
ness. He loved and: understood ma- 
chinery, and was happy to be left 
alone for hours to study out wheels 
and cogs and such. He did not like 
to disappoint his mother, so today he 
is giving half-hearted effort to be- 
coming a minister. 

I met a girl who wished to study 
for a nurse. “No,” the mother said, 
“it is too hard a life for you. You 
may be a teacher and get a school 
near home.” The girl asked my ad- 
vice about whether she should be du- 
tiful to her mother or develop the 
talent God had given her. 

Each person has his talents, wheth- 
er they be one or ten. If a man be 
earning his living by,:those developed 
talents his life will probably be hap- 
pier and more successful for it. 

There are schools where special 
training may be had in almost any 
line of endeavor, from shaving a man 
to landscape gardening, from faking 
to preaching, and from planning a 
house to making a home of it. 

In this day and age no one need be 
a misfit. It is true that many an old 
man has never found his place in the 
world. That exception but proves the 
rule, and it may be that opportunity 
knocked and he did not hear it. 

Next, the school. Having chosen 
the type of work let us choose the 
very best school to be found in the 
country. It is good to have a boy 
or girl so near home that he or she 
can come home Sundays and holi- 


days. 

A TRUNK is necessary. Since it 
will be given hard wear for many 

a year, do not economize on it unless 

ready money is scarce. 

also of the satchel. 

In many schools students are re- 
quired to furnish sheets, pillow slips, 
towels and curtains. It is not wise to 
have them fancy. Should your boy or 
girl be going to one of the small col- 
leges that have no electric lights T 
suggest that you put a good reading 
lamp in the trunk. Should there be 
electric lights a study lamp and at- 
tachment will not be a useless extrav- 
agance. I would rather spend money 


Preparations for School. 


This is true 


on that than clothes. In many schools 
there is a study room, but it is not 
easy to study there. 

If you be worth a million 
let the clothes be simple. A fop of a 
boy and an elaborately dressed girl 
have much to overcome. The boy is 
made the butt of many jokes and the 
girl is shunned. 

For the boy a best suit and an 
every day suit, and perhaps an extra 
pair of trousers, will be sufficient. 
Some boys’ schools require a mili- 
tary suit. This, of course, is pur- 
chased after getting there, and costs 
from $15 to $25. A boy should start 
from home with half a dozen shirts, 
though one can get along with two 
military shirts, if necesary. Half these 
shirts may have soft collars attached 
and half for use with stiff collars. As 
to ties, if the boy wishes to go in for 
gay ones let him satisfy that propen- 
sity after arriving at school and not 


dollars 


before. Three suits of underclothes 
are .necessary and socks and shoes 
and handkerchiefs, of course, the 


number of socks depending on how 
often he is 
for mother 


going to send thei home 
to mend, 


For the girl, one good suit, and 
shirtwaists to go with it, three or 
four simple wash dresses and one 


warm, wool dress for chilly days is 
usually enough. It is wise to have 


I see them, the good moral student 
gets all the favors, and the other 
kind finds it hard to return another 
year. 





A LITTLE LEAVEN 





The Story of a Paint Club and What 
It Has Done For a Southern Com- 
munity 


- HERE was once a widow whose 
possessions consisted of 200 acres 
of land and—a little daughter of 
twelve. Now, this widow hadn’t much 
education, but she was a wise woman, 
and during her widowhood of 10 
years she had attempted to raise on 
her land only such things as a woman 
can attend to—but—she had made a 
companion of her child. She was 
never too busy or too tired to listen 
to suggestions from that eager little 
brain, and because they were com- 
panions, sharing all responsibility, 
they loved each other with an un- 
commonly beautiful love, and the 
child was brighter than any other 
child in the whole neighborhood. 


But Mrs. Ransom had become ac- 
customed to unattractive surround- 
ings; Mr. Ransom had been a “one- 
mule, one-suspender” kind of man, 
and the five-room cottage and out- 
buildings had never had a coat of 
paint, and they had grown grayer 
and more forlorn with the passing 
years. When little Mary was about 
10 years old she began: to wonder 
why their home couldn’t look as 
clean and attractive as some of the 





THE LAST TRAIL 





ORE on our Chief hath pressed the 
burdens of time, 
And such a time as rarely comes to 


men 

In such high place as his. With all the 
world 

About him boiling in the whirl of war, 

lis waters full of dark and dangerous 
rocks, 

The lightnings playing from the lurid sky, 

The thunder echoing about his ears, 


A treacherous peril lurking around his 
every move, 
He so must steer the ship of state 


through all, 
His hand upon the helm ne’er faltering 


still, 

Not for a hair’s breadth nor an instant’s 
space, 

Each thought of hard-pressed brain, each 
beat of heart, 





And yet devoted to his duty, hath his 
brain 

3een nigh distracted by a nearer thought, 

His heart wrung by a dearer growing 
grief, 

And while the state he guided on the way 

To peace and safety, nearer did he sve 

Each day the loss of all draw near to 


him, 
The bride of his youth, the partner of his 
fame, 
Friend and adviser of his long career, 
Who hand in hand went up with him 
through life, 
Unto the highest that the nation gives, 
And gave the nation of her own fine life, 
Has gone, and with her all the comfort 
of her love. 
And so the people, bowing ’neath his woe 
Forget the President in all his state, 
And sympathizing with his 








erushing 
Tig duty doth demand, for in his grasp grief, 
Lics honor of a nation and its peace. Hold out their hands in silenea to the 
man, —Baltimore American. 
at Icast four suits of underclothes. places she saw in the small town 
Rufics and embroideries that are where they sold their produce, and 


hard to launder are frowned upon by 
most schools. A hat and gloves, a 
gymnasium suit and shoes constitute 
really a very complete school outfit. 
Of course, a pretty little evening 
dress would find use. 





Going to School 


HE man or woman who sends a 

boy or girl out into the world 
without a long, confidential talk 
misses a great opportunity indeed. I 
do not mean a conversation telling 
the boy or girl how he or she must 
behave, but rather one that brings 
them heart- to heart. Let the child 
feel that you expect certain stand- 
ards not because it will gratify your 
pride, but because you love him. 

There are details which might well 
be mentioned—the girls speaking to 
no stranger but an official, going to 
a first-class hotel and not some 
boarding house advised by a chance 
stranger, if there be a stopover, and 
freedom from the squealing and 
shrieking signs of recognition some 
girls indulge in. 

As for boys, it is fatal for them to 
get in the wrong crowd. A boy at 
college age thinks he is the smartest 
thing that ever happened and no one 
could lead him. He is game for the 
temptations of a college town. For 
this reason it is a mistake to give a 
boy niore spending money than the 
dean of the school says is necessary. 
If you do not want the boy to be in 
need you may perhap® give it to the 
dean to dispense. A girl may spend 
her money for silly things, but a boy 
may buy life-long regret with his. Be 
it said to the credit of our colleges as 


the longing grew, until one day she 
began to question a clerk while her 
mother was making some purchases. 
She found that white paint (the very 
best) was $2 a gallon, and that a gal- 
lon would cover about 400 square feet, 
with two coats; so the next time she 
went to town she knew about how 
many square feet she wanted to cov- 
er. She estimated the house as hav- 
ing about 2,500 square feet, and the 
fence, stable and corn crib as having 
about 2,500 more. She went to the 
same clerk who laughingly told her 
that they would let her have enough 
paint for $22. “How much does a 
good brush cost?” she asked, and was 
told that she could get one of the 


very best three-inch brushes for 50 
cents. By this time she had become 
wildly excited, and on their way 


home she told her mother about her 
calculations and her hopes. “And, 
mother,” she said, “if we could only 
get the money, I could do the painte 
ing, for I’m 12 years old and a big, 
strong girl now, and I needn’t do it 
so fast. I could stop to rest whens 
ever I was tired.” 

Mrs. Ransom’s sad face softened 
and brightened as she listened to the 


excited child, but her expression 
showed she was thinking deeply, 
“Mary, dear,” she said, “you know 


mother has always managed to put $2 
in the bank on one of your 
birthdays, and we had meant to save 
that money to help educate you. It 


every 


is $24 now, and we must decide 
whether we'll use it for paint or 
books, for it is the only money we 


have.” 
“Oh, mother, 


said Mary, “I have a 
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feeling that if we can only make our 
home pretty and attractive that aij 
sorts of wonderful things will happen 
to us. Please, mother, please!” 

So Mrs. Ransom agreed, and they 
turned, drove back to town, drew the 
money from the bank, and took the 
paint home with them. 

There was many an hour and many 
a day when Mary’s wrist ached from 
painting, and her feet burned from 
standing on the ladder, and there was 
many a neighbor, man, woman, and 
child, who made fun of her, for paint 
was not popular in the community, 
and Mary and her mother were the 
poorest people in it. Many were 
vastly amused at the idea of painting 
the stable and corn crib white. “Who 
ever heard of painting them any way, 
and why on earth should they be 
white?” 

But the child kept on, and when she 
had finished-her mother said: “Dear, 
it looks so clean and fresh and sweet, 
all white and green, that you and I 
are going to do one more thing that 
will shock our neighbors; we are go- 
ing to add two more dollars to your 
$1.50, which was left from the $24, and 
we are going to have nice fresh white 
curtains at every window in the 
house.” Mary felt so happy that she 
hugged and kissed her mother almost 
out of breath. 

But her greatest pride lay in the in- 
terest taken by the surrounding peo- 
ple. Those who had ridden three and 
four miles out of their way to laugh 
at her, now had to acknowledge that 
the result of her work was beautiful, 
and the parents praised her while the 
boys and girls looked upon her with 
good-natured envy. One day when a 
crowd of young people had gathered 
around her at a picnic she said, “Why 
can’t we form ourselves into a paint 
club? Perhaps we could buy our 
paint cheaper that way, and then we 
can begin saving all our pennies for 
one special thing.” The boys and 
girls were enthusiastic, and they or- 
ganized then and there. There wasn’t 
a farm in the whole community that 
year or the next that didn’t have an 
extra acre of cotton, or corn, or to- 
bacco, or potatoes, that some boy was 
cultivating to buy paint, or a calf, or 
a flock of turkeys, or a pig, or a lot of 
canned and dried fruit, that some girl 
was working over, hoping to make 
money to make her home pretty. 

And they were made even more in- 
dustrious by the good fortune that 
befell Mrs. Ransom and Mary in July. 
A stranger who wished to settle in 
the South had ridden over most of 
the country without seeing anything 
that attracted him. He had gone by 
gray, unpainted houses without giv- 
ing them a second look, but one af- 
ternoon he suddenly asked his driver, 
“What is that group of white build- 
ings ahead of us?” The result of his 
inquiry was that he bought 100 acres 
of land from Mrs, Ransom, paying 
her $6,500 for them. 

With this money she and Mary 
built a pretty, new house, with water- 
works in it, a little stable and sheds 
for a great many chickens, and then 
had $1,500 left for Mary’s education. 

The “Paint Club” has taken for its 
motto, “Not an unpainted house of 
any kind in five miles of any one of 
us,” and their county is rapidly be- 
coming one of the most prosperous 
in the State. 


‘COURSES AT AGRICULTURAL 
AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
SCHOOLS 








Some Reasons Why Boys and Girls 
Should Take Them 


ECENTLY T saw a folder setting 
forth reasons why farm _ boys 
should attend an agricultural and me- 
chanical college. I thought how equal- 
ly true they were as reasons why 
girls should take a course at a domes- 
tic science school. 
Following are eight good reasons 
given by the A. & M. College of North 
Carolina: 


Because the trained man is far more 


 # 
valuable to himself, to his State, and to his 
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country than the untrained man. Can the 
farmer’s son afford to handicap himself for 
life by a failure to spend a few years in se- 
curing specific training? 

2. Because practical farming based on 
practical science is the kind of farming now 
needed to increase the wealth of our country, 
and to feed and clothe our ever-growing 
population. Ought @ man not want to share 
jn this kind of farming? 

. Because, with the expanding relations 
of farm life to other occupations—occupa- 
tions controlled by excellently equipped men 
—our farmers need more educated men to 
define their policies and to help manage 
their important affairs. Would it not be 
wise now to fit farm boys for this high 
mission ? 

4, 3ecause a man who has mastered his 
profession and who knows why things are to 
be done is far happier than the man who 
has not acquired this knowledge. Farming 
is to such @ man a delight. Should the farm 
poy be denied this delight? 

5. 3ecause skilled men who can deal ex- 
pertly with farms are now in demand at fine 
salaries. Shall our boys not have an oppor- 
tunity to earn such salaries? 

6, Because every addition to the comfort, 
welfare, and productivity of the country 
homes tends to keep the boy. on the farm, 
Are our boys not richly worth the time and 
money necessary to make them masters of 
enjoyable homes? 

i, 3ecause men are not willing to enter 
other professions without adequate prepara- 
tion. Farming properly done requires really ‘ . " 
more preparation than other occupations. Is Read_ these facts to some folks 
it right to let the farm boy enter on his life- and they will immediately cite 
work without the preparation which his ..., 
comrades who enter other fields will demand Cases of persons who used much to- 
and receive? bacco and still were fairly successful. 

This makes young listeners feel that 


8. Twenty-two trained teachers in the 

Agricultural Department of the College are A 1 

now bending all their energies to fitting they also will be the exceptions to the 

young men for successful life on the farm, le 

The men who have gone from the College TUlG 

are demonstrating the wisdom of careful It seems to be a proven rule that 
the habit of cigarette smoking is a 
hopeless handicap to boys at school 
and men of the university age. Teach- 


preparation, 
Next are the reasons for a girl’s 
ers throughout the country confess 
without reservation that they find it 


having training for her own life 
practically impossible to educate a 


work: 

1. Because the trained woman is far more 
valuable to herself, her home, state and 
county than the untrained woman, Can,@a@ é ‘ 

cigarette smoking boy. 
On the whole, there seems to be no 

doubt that cigarettes hurt in some 
way every one who smokes them. 


smokes compared to the non-smoker, 
let us take one class of 201 students, 
41 were habitual smokers, 52 were oc- 
casional smokers, and 108 were non- 
smokers. Note that more than one- 
half of the men who pursued their 
studies to the point of entering col- 
lege were non-smokers. Listen to 
this: non-smokers enter college about 
one year younger than smokers, and 
leave it on an average of two years 
older. Out of this class 31 students 
were dropped or required to take an 
extra year to complete their studies. 
Of these 24 were users of tobacco and 
seven were not. 

While the smokers constituted 43 
per cent of the student body they 
supplied more than 77 per cent of the 
dull students of the institution. While 
less than 16 per cent of those who 
went in for athletics were non-smok- 
ers still they won about 42 per cent 
of all athletic honors. 


farmer’s daughter afford to handicap herself 
for life by neglecting to spend a few years 
in jbecuring specific training? 

3; 3ecause practical home -making, based 
on practical science, is the kind of home- 
making now needed’ to increase the wealth 
of our country and to feed and clothe our 
ever*increasing population, so that good di- 
gestion, health and efficiency may be main- 
tained. Ought @ woman not share in intelli- 
gent home-making this kind of citizenship? 

8. Because, with the expanding relations 
of farm life to other occupations, controlled 
by excellently equipped women, our farm 
wives necd more educated women to define 








How to Make Washing Easy 


O 15 gallons of water put on and 
heated use one bar of soap, ordi- 
nary size, cut up, and when boiling 
their policies and to help manage their im- add three tablespoonfuls of kerosene 
portant affairs. Would it not be wise now to oil. All white or non-fading clothes 
fit the farm girl for the high mission of be- : 
ing an example of capability, knowledge and should be put to soak the night be- 
industry, to the other girls of the com- fore. When the water is boiling 
—- wring out clothes without rubbin 
4, Because a girl or woman who has mas- V gs ; g 
tered her profession of home-making and (if very dirty rub soap on worst 
who knows why things should be done is far ‘ oe . ° ‘ 
happier than she who has not acquired this places); if there is paint or pine gum 
knowledge. Home-making to such a woman on any part, put kerosene on it and 
is a delight. Should the farm woman be . acartes 
denied: thie) deliant? rub on soap and soften up and wash 
5. Because skilled women who can deal . out what you can before putting to 
boil. Boil from 20 to 30 minutes and 
put in washer (I use a 1900 Gravity 
Washer), and turn five to ten min- 
utes, wring out, and put in clean wa- 


expertly with home problems are now in de- 
mand at fine salaries, Shall our girls who 
ter, rinse and put in another water 


must go out from home to earn a ‘living not 
have an opportunity to earn these goo 
wages? 

6. Because every addition to the comfort, 
welfare and productivity of the country 
homes tetds to keep the boy and girl on the 


farm. Are our girls not richly ot gg rg with bluing, starch and hang out. 
time and money necessary to make em ; : . ° 
creators of enjoyable homes? More clothes are put in to boil 
7. Because men and other women — when the first are taken out, and 
willing to enter other professions withou i i : - 
adequate preparation. Home-making, prop- 80 through Same process. Colored 
erly done, requires really more preparation clothes, in danger of fading, are put 


than for other oceupations. Moreover, man 
has a diversity of occupations, but almost 
every woman living must at some time in 
her life keep house, 

8. To these seven reasons may be added: 
because every girl has a right to know why 
she should have a high conception of her 
vocation in life since there is none other so 
important, 

9, Because women make men what they 
are. “As the twig is bent, so is the tree in- 
clined.” “Give me a child for the first seven 
years of its life and it is mine thereafter.” 
“Educate @® boy and you educate a@ man; 
educate a girl and you educate a whole gen- 
eration,”’ 

10. There are many splendid schools in 
which trained teachers are now bending all 
their energies to fitting young girls for suc- 
cessful life on the farm, ‘Those who have 
gone from these colleges are demonstrating 
the wisdom of careful preparation, 


to soak in cold water, in which one- 
half teacup salt and one tablespoon- 
ful of spirits of turpentine is added 
to each gallon of water. Then wash. 
Flannels are washed in water of same 
temperature, and borax soap powder, 
or a soap powder without gum in it, 
Ivory, or a similar pure soap used. 
Try it. MRS. R. T. CARNSLY. 
Bstill. S.C. 





Pin Money Hints 


OR the woman who craves pin 
money and is near enough to 
town to dispose of her yield, nothing 
Some Facts About Tobacco Users is more profitable than a lettuce 
HERE has been much discussion frame well filled with plants of dif- 
about cigarette smoking. Here ferent size. The apparently delicate 
are a few facts and figures to think little plants stand a wonderful 
over. They were gathered by C. W. amount of exposure and cold. 
Baines for the Philadelphia Times: There are always a few people at 
For fifty years not one tobacco user least who can afford to pay fancy 
has stood at the head of his class at prices for the best and to those peo- 
Harvard University, although five out ple fresh, clean eggs will appeal. 
of six (83 per cent) students use the Wipe each egg off with vinegar, wrap 
weed, in soft paper, pack in an attractive 
Dr. Dennis, of Cornell Medical box and see how fast they will go. 
School says: “The tendency to drink Take orders now and then don’t fail 
stronger liquors is strengthened by your patrons. To be depended upon 
cigarette-smoking, because this habit is a great quality, not generally found 
causes a dryness of the throat and in many of our country neighbors, 
fauces, and hence irritating the Unfortunately, they are deprived of 
throat. so many things themselves that they 
A magistrate in one of our city do not stop to consider what it may 
courts says: “Out of 300 boys brought mean to the town housekeeper who 





before me charged with various has been depending upon the arrival 
crimes, 295 have been cigarette smok- of fresh butter and eggs engaged the 
ers.” day before. Wiping the eggs off with 


As for the university man who vinegar will make them look better. 
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“And feel your thirst slip 
away. You'll finish refreshed, 
cooled, satisfied. 
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Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution. 
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Tailoring Salesmen WANTED y 


We want live, energetic hustlers, men who can make good; who are ambitious to start 
in abusiness of their own. No zs 8 ce Fequired; no capital necessary. 
ing to start. Hundred: ki 100 to a per month 


We furnish ev mS 
and absolute satisfaction and Wiss all" the risk, 
are one of the largest woolen mills in the country and — have the best 
up-to-date, high-quality, low-priced tailoring on the market. 


A creat many cian, p2o to $SO Every Week 


furnish a complete agents’ outfit, ¢ consisting of —- sample book ie book (not 1 
matter—in fact every- 
hing essential to the conducting of 4. high-class eaneritay o_o 
t it, 
Write today for this big outfit spd say Sand pe pour ogenin one | 
We will start you at once on the road Success. Be sure and write today. 
DANIEL WOOLEN MILLS, ‘Dept. 10 300 Green St., Chicago |: 














a folder), a blanks, tape measures, adve 
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Why not have one good breed of hens 
and then give much care to keeping 
the nests, and therefore the eggs, 
clean? NoMa 





How to Can Sweet Potatoes 


OMETIME ago there was an in- 

quiry about canning sweet pota- 
toes in The Progressive Farmer. I 
have been very successful along this 
line so will pass my method on to 
other readers of this good paper. 

I peel and cut the potatoes into 
one-inch cubes, or slices one-fourth 
inch thick as desired, pack firmly into 
cans and fill with clear cold water. If 
tin cans are used I exhaust ten min- 
utes, solder up the can entirely and 
cook sixty minutes. Glass cans may 
be used successfully if care is taken 
to start them in cool water and boil 
60 minutes. The glass caps should 
not be screwed down too tight at first 
if screw tops are used, and if sure- 
keep jars are used the wire that 
presses to the side of the jar should 
be left up until the cans have been 
boiling fifteen minutes then “pressed 
down in position. The screw-top jar 
should be screwed down gently in 
order not to cut the rubber. 

Everyone using these potatoes has 
been delighted when the potatoes are 
properly prepared. Following I will 
give a recipe for candied potatoes. If 
wanted for custards use the same as 
uncanned potatoes. 





The Craddock 
‘Tough Hide Shoe 
Will Stand The 
Test of Time 


THER shoes may 

look as well, but 

no other shoe, 
when subjected to 
rough weather and 
hard service, will stand 
the test of time like the 
Craddock Tough Hide 
Shoe. 


Candied Potatoes.—Remove from can and 
turn into a broad shallow pan. Add any 
spice desired; (1 teaspoon cinnamon and va- 
nilla is good; 1 teaspoon nutmeg:-and ginger 
is preferred by some). Add butter size of 
walnut and % cup of sugar. Set pan on 
stove and stew until a syrup is formed, then 


ol ae of stove on rack and slightly Manufactured by 
: Pd 
Potatoes prepared this way enables CaAnbhee- eee COMPANY 
one to save their potato crop beyond Lynchburg, Va. 


the ordinary fall season and the 
housewife will find them exceedingly 
convenient and desirable to have on 
hand during the spring and, in fact, 
the year round. 
MRS. E. J. COLTRANE 
Jamestown, N. C. 


You'll find this Trade-Mark 
on the bottom of each pair. 





Editorial Comment: A few days 
ago a lady in a woman’s institute 


meeting told of putting up 60 half- 
gallon glass jars of sweet potatoes, 
and selling all she could spare. She 
said it was wiser to put up the small 
sizes of sweet varieties rather than 
the mealy sort. 


a melt ~ 
WU 
CRADDOCK TERRY CO 
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ERMANY controls the world’s supply of pot- 

ash and none is now coming to this country. 
Unless the war cloud lifts, all forms of potash will 
be high this fall. 





ON’T forget the Farmers’ Institutes. Look 

over the list as previously published in The 
Progressive Farmer and tell your neighbors about 
those that are to be held near you. 





HE complete list of officers of the South Caro- 

lina Farmers’ Union is now as follows: E. W. 
Dabbs, President, Mayesville; J. B. Whetsell, Vice- 
President, Bowman, Route No. 3; J. Whitner Reid, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Columbia; Executive Com- 
mittee: B. Harris, Pendleton; R. W. Cooper, Wi- 
sacky; J. W. Shealy, Ballentine. 





O LONG as we educate only a small portion of 

the people just so long may we expect a consid- 
erable part of the number who are educated to be 
parasites, living upon the labors of the ignorant. 
But if the great masses of people are educated 
they will be able gradually to work out a system 
which will eliminate parasites and secure wealth 
to those that earn it. 





LREADY we are getting reports of the splendid 

appearance of all corn planted on clover sod. 
Undoubtedly, clover, furnishing as it does an 
abundance of nitrogen and humus, is our cheapest 
insurance against drouth, and, even as high-priced 
as seed are, we cannot afford not to have it grow- 
ing on all our land that is to go in corn next 
spring. 





E HEARD many complaints last spring of 

short weight fertilizer sacks. This is another 
case where organization pays. A single farmer 
who finds that his bag of fertilizer weighs less 
than 200 pounds, or that it is not up to the analysis, 
cannot do much to effect reforms. But if a local 
Union or other farmers’ club takes up the matter 
they can very quickly prevent a repetition of the 
offence. 





S YET no definite action toward making the 

cotton grower certain of loans at a low rate 
of interest to take care of the cotton crop has 
been taken. Many conferences have been held, 
and Senator Hoke Smith’s warehouse bill has been 
favorably reported, but not yet passed by Con- 
gress. A bill authorizing the registration of for- 
eign vessels under the American flag; provision 
for the organization of a company to purchase and 
operate merchant ships under Government aus- 
pices; and arrangements to have the United States 
insure shipments against the perils of war, are 
measures that will aid to a limited extent only. 
We repeat that at such a critical time only the 
certainty that an abundance of money at low rates 
of interest will be available to the cotton grower 
will save us from low prices and heavy loss. 





HE increasing interest in livestock and dairy- 

ing in North Carolina is one of the best signs 
of the times. This encouraging note comes from 
Demonstration Director Millsaps of Statesville: 


“Dairy work is growing with great rapidity 
here. The County Agent started the cream 
routes in Iredell County only eight months ago 
and the farmers are now shipping to the Ca- 
tawba Creamery more than 7,000 pounds of 
butterfat a month. The Iredell routes are 
delivering about 10,000 pounds, but some of it 
comes out of Rowan and Cabarrus. This 
cream is worth about $30,000 a year, and the 
business only in its infancy. One hardware 
man has sold $3,500 worth of cream separators. 
The dairy business, makes money for every- 
body. 





IRECTOR H. A. Morgan, of the Tennessee 
Experiment Station, made a notable address 
before the Cotton States Merchants’ Association 
at Memphis, August 18. He called attention to the 
inconsistency of our practice of buying from Ger- 





many potash for fertilizing our soils, which, with 
the exception of the sandy soils of the coastal 
plain sections, do not need potash, and then turn- 
ing around and selling to Germany and other 
European countries our phosphorus and cotton- 
seed meal, which our own soils do need. He exe 
pressed the hope that the European war now on, 
which will prevent us, temporarily at least, from 
continuing this folly, would be the means of call- 
ing our attention to the fact that we should keep 
our cottonseed meal and phosphorus for our own 
soils and cease buying potash which we do not 
need. May the forced conditions of the present 
become the permanent practice of the future, and 
may we put the money we have been spending for 
potash into the growing of more legumes, and the 
application of more lime and phosphorus, were his 
suggestions to the Southern farmers. 





What Can We Afford to Pay for Crimson 
Clover Seed? 


S NOTED in last week’s Progressive Farmer, 
one of the ill effects of the European war has 
been to raise the price of crimson clover seed 

to $10 a bushel, with even higher prices not un- 
likely. As the time for buying seed is at hand, it 
is well that we consider carefully the price we can 
afford to pay. 

If inoculation be thorough and the land in good 
condition, we believe fifteen pounds of seed per 
acre may be depended upon to be sufficient to secure 
good stands. Certainly is this true if the seed bed 
be firm and the seed are not covered too deeply. 
As sixty pounds of 





seed make a bushel, this 
amount will sow four acres, at a cost of $2.50 an 
acre. Adding to this fifty cents an acre for freight 
on the seed and the cost of sowing and harrowing 
them in, we have $3 an acre as the total cost. 
Now let us see what an acre of crimson clover is 
worth to us. Leguminous winter cover crops have 
a two-fold the land from 
the leaching and washing winter rains, and they 
add plant food to the soil. 


value: They protect 


Let us disregard the 
former and estimate the value of the clover en- 
tirely from the fertilizer or plant-food standpoint. 

An acre of good crimson clover, according to all 
experiment station evidence, adds to the soil from 
100 to 175 pounds of nitrogen. If an equal quantity 
purchased in the form of 
nitrate of soda or cottonseed meal, it would cost 
from $15 to $30. However, to be entirely safe and 
conservative, let us assume that only fifty pounds 
per acre of nitrogen will be added by the clover. 
Roughly, this is equivalent to 300 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, or 750 pounds of cottonseed meal, either 


of this element were 


of which at present prices cannot be bought for 
less than $10. investment of 
$3 for clover seed we are obtaining not less than 
Or let us look at 
it in this way: Suppose you have a piece of land 
in cotton which you expect to plant in corn next 
year, using 100 pounds per acre of nitrate of soda 
as your source of nitrogen. 


In other words, by an 


$10 worth of nitrogen in return. 


This will certainly not 
cost less than $3, and possibly more. In other 
words an investment of $3 for nitrate of soda will 
only buy one-third as much plant food as $3 in- 
vested m crimson clover seed. 

Much as we dislike to pay $10 a bushel, we must 
conclude that even at this price crimson clover 
seed will be a good investment. We must have 
nitrogen to make corn and, even at present prices 
for seed, crimson clover certainly affords us by far 
the cheapest source of supply. 





The Harvest Time 





of the year brings such a sense of satisfac- 
tion as does the harvest time. It is the 
period of the fruition, of promises fulfilled, of 
thanksgiving. During winter cold and spring flood 
he has toiled, sometimes in the face of soul-trying 
discouragement. 


+ O THE diligent, progressive farmer no season 


Perhaps the corn was, planted on 
well prepared land and well fertilized, only to fail 
to come up to a stand because of continued cold 
rains; or it might have been that after it came 
to a stand it was attacked by worms and destroy- 
ed; or, again, it might have escaped these dam- 
ages only to be blasted by the fierce, hot drouth of 
summer. Or perhaps the cotton seed, because of 
dry weather, or because of too much rain and cold, 







THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER! 


failed to germinate and had to be replanted, only 
to be attacked later by insects and the yield se. 
riously curtailed. 

To the farmer who has passed through all these 
vicissitudes, who at times has felt that the fruits 
of a year’s hard labor were slipping away from 
him because of forces in a measure beyond his 
control, the coming of the bounteous harvest sea. 
son is indeed welcome. To walk slowly over the 
whitening cotton fields, fondling the laden, bending 
stalks, counting the bolls and estimating the yield, 
carefully appraising the prolificacy and perfection 
of each stalk in passing, is a keen pleasure; and to 
wade through corn fields waist deep in rich pea- 
vines, noting the stalks of corn that have proved 
faithful and those that are barren, to calculate the 
amount of valuable nitrogen the pea crop is pulling 
down and storing in the soil for another year,— 
this, too, is a joy known only to men whose feet 
daily press Mother Earth. 

Doubly welcome comes the harvest season to 
the thinking farmer. Farming will never be an 
exact science, because as natural conditions vary 
methods must be changed to meet them; but to the 
man who has made a study of his business; who 
has grown legumes and filled his land with humus; 
who has used his head as well as his hands, suc- 
cess is almost certain. Flood and drouth may 
come; insects may threaten, and disaster may ap- 
pear imminent; but to the intelligent, wide-awake 
husbandman these only mean additional problems 
to meet with and solve, and grappling with them 
only whets his appetite for their conquest. To 
such a farmer, to the man who has fought against 
adversity with intelligence as his weapon, the 
coming of the harvest days is indeed a happy time 


Plant a Field of Rape Now 


HERE is one crop that too few of us appre- 

Ciate at its full value, and to which we would 

do well to give more attention, not only 
as a feed for hogs, but as a source of green feed 
for all livestock, including chickens, and the fami- 
ly as well. That crop is Dwarf Essex rape. 

From time to time we have called attention to 
the value of this crop, and now that there have 
been pretty general rains the time is opportune to 
take advantage of them and get a crop of rape un- 
der way. 








At this season of the year rape is best 
sown broadcast at the rate of five pounds of seed 
per acre, on soil prepared as well as or better than 
for turnips. Plant it only upon the best ground, 
and even that will be very materially helped: if it 
has from three to five loads of stable manure 
worked into it at the time-of preparation. 
and cover as you would turnips. 


Sow 
Ii possible select 
a field where it will be convenient to turn all stock 
upon it, and do not get it so far from the house 
that the chickens will not be able to find it. 

It will astonish any one who has never planted it 
to see how much grazing an acre of this plant will 
give. When dividing with your livestock do not 
forget also that young rape makes as acceptable a 
dish of “greens” as can well be grown. 





Mr. Davis and the Tobacco Farmers 





O, WE do not advise any farmer to write Mr. 
D. V. Davis and pay him to.say when topacco 
ought to be cut. Mr. Davis may have some 
supernatural revelation from the Higher Powers, 
but he hasn’t convinced us of it; and unless he has 
some special revelations, then the Government has 
expert tobacco’ men in its employ who will give 
farmers just as good information without cost. As 
a tobacco authority says in a letter to the Editor: 
“T might say further, however, that I con- 
sider this a scheme to get free advertising from 
the papers and an unworthy effort to extract 
money from the farmers. He sends similar 
letters to the country papers pretty generally 
throughout the tobacco sections. When a re- 
sponse is made with a request for additional 
information Mr. Davis answers that he will 
furnish it for a small fee, naming the fee. This 
at any rate, is the procedure as it has come to 
my attention. In some cases I have asked just 
what it is that he recommends but have never 
got anything I could understand and as stated 
by the subscribers they are under obligations 
not to divulge the information.” 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) CoGperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 








Five Things Cotton Farmers Should De 


N A TIME like this when the air is full of 

I schemes and dreams, many of them impossible 
of realization, it seems to us that the thing to 

do is to keep reminding our cotton farmers of four 
or five simple, practicable ways for getting through 
their threatened dangers. At the risk of being 
guilty of what Shakespeare calls damnable iter- 
ation therefore, we again call attention to five 
things that should be undertaken in every county 
in the South: 

1. The local and county Unions everywhere 
should meet to discuss the situation and decide as 
to what can be done in their own communities. 
Then meetings of all cotton growers should be 
called so as to insure the codperation of farmers 
in and out of the organization. 

2. Resolve to hold all cotton if prices drop 
measurably, and arrange storage places in all 
markets, finding out also what are the best loans 
bankers will make on warehoused cotton. In 
nearly every town we may find some building that 
will do for storing cotton, even if no regular ware- 
house exists, and if not too near the center of 
trade, the rent should not be high. 

3. Arrange “selling days” whereon groups of 
farmers may put together the cotton they wish to 
sell, having it graded and priced by experts and 
sold in pools. The chances are that the confusion 
of the markets this fall will enable unscrupulous 
buyers—and there are some unscrupulous men in 
every business—to take advantage of the more 
ignorant farmers (both as to grades and prices) 
more flagrantly than ever before. It is a time 
when the strong must help protect the weak. 

4. Pass redhot resolutions at your Union meet- 
ings and cotton growers’ meetings as to the Nat- 
jonal legislation needed and send these resolutions 
to your senators and representatives, following 
them up with short personal letters. A bill such as 
Senator Hoke Smith has introduced (see our open 
letter to Congressmen last week) probably stands 
the best chance of passage; a bill which would set 
aside half the South’s proportion of emergency 
currency for the express purpose of financing the 
cotton crop. 

5. Remember that wheat, corn, oats, hay, and 
forage of all kinds are likely to be higher next 
spring than ever before—certainly if the war con- 
tinues until then. There has never been a time in 
the history of the South when it was more im- 
portant to preach the gospel of “hog and hominy” 
than right now. Farmers who have planted the 
feed crops The Progressive Farmer has advised 
are already in luck. Farmers who take our advice 
and sow abundant crops of clover, vetch, rye, oats, 
etc., are likely to be in yet bigger luck next spring. 

We again urge every Progressive Farmer reader 
to get behind each of these five propositions and 

help make each a success in his community. We 
have not, joined the alarmists, and we do not be- 
lieve there is occasion for alarm if farmers will 
only act. But here again it is true that “Who 
would be free themselves must strike the blow.” 
Other interests are too busy looking after them- 
selves to protect the farmer. It is up to him to 
save himself. 


The Interest Bug and the Farmer’s Crop 


HE cartoon we reprint on this page from a 
recent issue of Collier’s Weekly, illustrates 
the fact that “The farmer may go to work in 
his fields an hour before daylight, but the Interest 
Bug has been working all night”—eating up its al- 
lotted value of the farmer’s product, regardless of 
light or darkness, rain or sunshine. Andsoitis. Of 
course, the investment represented by the Interest 
Bug may also have been working all night long— 
in the farmer’s favor—say if it was invested in 
needed fertilizer, or in good seed, or in improved 
methods of cultivation. 

What the farmer must guard against 
a proper system of rural credits will guard him 
against—is an Interest Bug that will eat up the 
crop faster than the investment makes it. This 
has been the great trouble heretofore: the money 
invested by the farmer has earned say 6 per cent, 
while the interest rate has been, say, 8, 12, or 20 
per cent. That is to say, the Interest Bug has 
eaten all its share of the crop, and then as much 
more of the farmer’s own share, that should have 
gone to the farmer for his labor. And this is one 
great reason why the farmer stays poor. 

Moreover, when we say that we want the farmer 
to beware of the ravages of the Interest Bug, we 
want him to recognize this Bug in whatever form 
he appears. Here in the South the Interest Bug 








has played most havoc by assuming the form of 
Time Prices. 


As J. Z. Green has frequently said, 


. 


and what. 


it’s a curious thing that a State will say a man 
shall not take over 6 or 8 per cent interest on a 
dollar if lent to the farmer in the shape of cash, 
but will allow a man to take 20 to 40 per cent in- 
terest on it when lent to the farmer in the form of 
flour and sugar and cloth! Of course, we can’t 
blame the merchant for making all that the public 
seems anxious to pay him, but oughtn’t plain horse 
sense to keep any farmer from paying 20 to 40 per 
cent in time prices when he might borrow the 
money at 6 or 8 per cent and get cash quotations? 

The worst Interest Bug of all in the South is the 
variety known as “Time Prices.” Figure out what 
its ravages have cost you this year and try to find 
some way of avoiding them next year. It is in 
the Declaration of Purposes that about the first 
object of the Farmers’ Union is “to discourage the 
credit and mortgage system,” and every local 
Union should line up its members in this fight, and’ 
every individual farmer should help. And not only 
should all our farmers help, but our best merchants 
also, for in the long: run the cash system would 
unquestionably be best for both commercial and 
agricultural interests. 


A Progressive Alabama Bank 
Ti New York Evening Post does well to call 


attention to a progressive policy adopted by 

a bank away down in Alabama, and we are 
going to show our appreciation of the First Nat- 
ional Bank of Stevenson by reprinting the Post’s 
editorial as follows: 


“While the country waits for a comprehen- 
sive plan of rural credits, a bank in Alabama 
has taken a novel step in the direction of as- 
sisting the farmers in the neighborhood. One 
of the needs of the agricultural community 
there has been more and better cattle. In 
order to accomplish something in supplying 
the deficiency, the First National Bank of the 
town of Stevenson has bought a carload of 
high-grade cattle and sold them to farmers in 
the vicinity at actual cost. Moreover, it has 
made it easy for the farmers to assume this 
expense by taking their notes for one and two 
years at a low rate of interest. Any look of 
philanthropy about this transaction is super- 
ficial, as in the opinion of local observers the 
bank could hardly have done anything that 
would have contributed more to the growth of 
the financial resources of the district. The 
Agricultural Department at Washington has 
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made investigations that have shown the pos- 
sibilities of this industry.” 





$11,000 A Year Saved by the Salary System 


N WAKE County, North Carolina, the county in 
which Raleigh is located, the adoption of the 
salary system for county officers has saved the 

taxpayers these last three years $34,135, or over 
$11,000 a year. That is to say, after paying fair 
salaries to all county officers, they have turned 
into the county treasury surplus fees for the 
three years amounting to $35,837.95, as follows: 


C..H. Anderson, Register of Deeds, net balance $6,274.85 


Millard Mial, clerk, net balance......... bye e-ase® 6,775.78 
J. H. Sears, Sheriff, net balance........cceeee 19,694.84 
Geo. T.. Norwood, Treasurer....cccescecsccseces 2,822.48 
"BIAS 6: 4eivy scented s 5 eid 0.0 come ce vrwececccces $35,837.95 
Less net expenses of Auditing. ...cccccccscccce 1,702.40 
Total saving to taxpayerS......cceeees $34,135.55 


Of course, Wake County is above the average 
Southern county in wealth and population, but 
we believe it safe to say that every county in the 
South should abolish the fee system. Certainly 
all the stronger counties should do so. At any 
rate the $34,000 saved to the Wake taxpayers looks 
pretty good to them. Other counties may stick to 
the fee system if they like, but Wake isn’t going 
to change back just for the fun of giving $11,000 a 
year extra to a few officeholders. 





A Thought for the Week 


—_—_—. 


HEN shall the Judge of the dead answer: 

Let this soul pass on; he lives upon truth. 

He has made his delight in doing what is 
good to men, and what is pleasing to God. He 
has given food to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, 
and clothes to the naked. His:lips are pure and 
his hands are pure. His heart weighs right in the 
balance. He fought on the earth the battle of the. 
gods, even as his Father, the Lord of the invisible 
world, had commanded him. O God, the protect- 
or of him who brought his cry unto Thee, make 
it well for him in the world of spirits: He loved 
his father; he honored his mother; he loved his 
brethren. He never preferred the great man to him 
of low condition. He was a wise man; his soul 
loved God. He was a brother to the great, and 
a father to the humble; and he never was a mis- 
chief-maker. Such as these shall find grace in the 
eyes of the great God. They shall dwell in the 
abodes of glory, where the heavenly life is led. 
The bodies which they have abandoned will re- 
pose forever in their tombs, while they will enjoy 
the presence of the great God—From the Egyp- 
tian Book of the Dead, written 4000 B. C. 
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THE INTEREST BUG EATS TOO MUCH OF THE FARMER’S CROP 
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From Collier’s Weekly. 


The farmer may get up and go to work two hours before daylight, but the Interest Bug has been working all 
night, And the worst Interest Bug of all is the “Time Prices” variety. See editorial comment on this page. 
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)¥ For All Kinds of Game 


There are eleven different 
models of Winchester Rifles 
made. From them it is an easy, 
maiter to select one suitable for 
hunting any game. Reliability, 
strength and accuracy are the 
most necessary features in a 
hunting rifle. Success and safe- 
ty often hinge upon them in 
big-gamc shooting. Winches- 
ter rifles have these impor- 
tant virtues to the fullest de- - 
gree. Before you buy investi- 
gate thoroughly their merits& 


AT YOUR DEALERS 


















































GASOLINE 


ALAMO “No'oun ENGINE 


Built For Every Kind of Service 


For fifteen years the Alamo has 
stood for the best in gasoline engine 
construction. 


They are very easy to start eco- 
nomical in fuel and absolutely de- 
pendable in every way. 

To understand the many points 
of superiority you should have our 
catalog which will be sent free on 
request. 


THE ALAMO MFG. C0., -:- 




























































































HILLSDALE, MICH 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
The Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia, S. C. 
B. F. Avery & Sons, New Orleans and Memphis. 
McGowin-Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala. 












































































“You Don’t Need to 
Fear This Pistol” 


It’s a Colt—absolutely | 
accident-proof. When 
you cock jit, the unique 
safety device in the grip 
(see circle) automatically 
locks the action. When 
you purposely pull the S& 
trigger, you automatically SS& 
press inthe Grip Safety and “ 
then the Colt shoots—not till then, 


The Colt Automatic 


Also Fires First Shot First 


It helps you “get there” before the other 
fellow because when you are attacked you 
don’t have to bother or even think about 
safety devices; you simply grab your Colt 
and shoot—instantly—without one second’s 
hesitation. 























































































































Catalog P mailed free. **You Can't 




















If your Dealer does not sell Eyrpet te 
COLTS, send your order to us. Colt Safe" 





COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn, 

















HARVESTER with binder at- 
tachment, cuts and throws in 
jiles on harvester or winrows. 


every si ; 
with fodder binder. J.D. Borne, Haswell, Colo., writes: 
“Your corn harvesteri s allyou claim forit ; cut, tied 
end shocked 65 acres milo, cane and corn last year.” 
Testimonials and catalog free, showing pictures of har- 
wester. Address PROCESS MFG. CO., Salina, Kana 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We 
ly make a special club on any 
may wish. 

One letter, 
@ttended to, 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





























will glad- 
papers you 




















one money order—and it’s all 




















When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries,” 
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METHODS OF CALCULATING SIZE 
AND COST OF HOME-MADE SILOS 


Valuable Information For the Pros- 
pective Silo Builder 


ETHODS of calculating the prop- 
per size and cost of silos are 
given in a recently issued Farmers’ 
Bulletin (No. 589,) “Home-made 
Silos,” which may be had free on ap- 
plication to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The concrete silo, says the bulletin, 
has the advantage of the other two 
in permanency and stability. A well- 
constructed concrete silo will last in- 
definitely; there is no danger of its 
blowing or burning down, rotting out, 
or being attacked by vermin. Little at- 
tention is required to keep the struc- 
ture in good condition. The chief ob- 
jection to the concrete silo is its cost. 
The stave or tub silo has become 
very popular in late years because of 
the cheapness, ease, and quickness 
with which it may be constructed. 
Stave silos, however, are temporary 
structures, since they last only from 
five to 15 years. 

The modified Wisconsin siio is 
more substantial than the stave silo, 
that is, it is not so liable to be blown 
down or to get out of repair through 
drying. In case some parts cf the 
walls rot out they can be more easily 
erepaired than those of a stave silo. 
Carpenters as a rule take hold of the 
work of construction more readily. 

There are two serious objections to 
the modified Wisconsin silo. One is 
that a silo less than 14 feet in diame- 
ter is very hard to build, owing to the 
difficulty in bending the sheathing. 
Another is the unfinished appearance 
of the structure. 

Recent data on the cost of home- 
made silos collected by the Dairy Di- 
vision from all parts of the country 
show the following relative cost of 
the three types. 
































Aver- Av’r’ge 
: Num-| age | Aver- ost 
Type of Silo berof] |Ca- age |perTon 
Silos} pae-| Cost | Capac- 
ity ity 
Concrete: Tons 
100 tons or less... 71 71 | $220.47 | $3.10 
101 to 200 tons-_-.. 50 135 | 348.68 2.59 
Morethan200t’ns 23 219 446.42 2.04 
Total concrete} 144} 117] 391.08] 2.58 
Modified Wiscon- 
TEE Saicpenieesncane 8 116 185.52 1.61 
Stave; 
100 tons or less-- 25 63 | 118.40; 1.87 
Over 100 tons-.-.. 16 | 129 | 187.46 1.45 
Total stave-_._- 41 89 | 145.35 1.63 

















The following table will show the 
proper diameter of the silo for herds 
of different sizes to be fed different 
amounts for winter feeding, when 
two inches of silage is removed daily: 

Relation of size of herd to diameter 
of silo for winter feeding (on basis 
of 40 pounds of silage per cubic foot). 





























Quan- |Number of Animals That May 
P tity of be Fed, Allowing— 
Inside} gij 
Diam- | ©4248 
eter | nenth [40 Lbs.|30 Lbs.[20 Lbs.|15 Lbs. 
of Silo of 2 per per per per 
Inches | Head Head | Head | Head 
Feet Lbs. 
10 524 13 17 26 35 
11 634 16 21 31 42 
12 754 19 25 37 50 
13 885 22 29 44 59 
14 1,026 25 34 51 68 
15 1,178 29 39 59 78 
16 -340 33 44 67 89 
Bk 1,513 38 50 75 101 
18 1 696 42 56 85 113 
20 2,094 5? 70 104 139 
A 900-pound cow will ordinarily 


consume 30 pounds of silage a day; a 
1,200-pound cow about 40 pounds. 
Yearlings will eat about one-half as 
much as mature animals; fattening 
cattle, 25 to 35 pounds for each 1,000 
pounds live weight. A sheep will take 
about one-egghth as much as a cow. 
Horses shoal be limited to 15 to 20 
pounds daily. 


In general the depth of the silo 
should not be less than twice nor 


more than three times the diameter. 
The greater the depth the better the 
silage, on account of the pressure 
from above. If less than 24 feet in 
height the quality of silage will not 












be the best. A very great height, 
however, is to be avoided on account 
of the excessive amount of power re- 
—" to elevate the cut corn into the 
silo. 





A Unique Creamery 

N POUGHKEEPSIE, New York, ov- 

erlooking the historic Hudson Riv- 
er, there is located a unique creamery. 

Its walls are of concrete and its in- 
terior is clean, bright and cheerful, 
and flooded with direct sunshine. It 
is equipped with themost modern ma- 
chinery, and in addition to cooling 
vats, Pasteurizers, Babcock testers, 
etc., it also includes the necessary ap- 
paratus for making chemical analysis, 
acid determination, bacteriological 
investigation, and is equipped with 
special apparatus designed particu- 
larly for making delicate tests. 

Although the amount of milk re- 
ceived each day is greater than that 
taken in by many creameries through- 
out the country, it is unique by rea- 
son of the fact that it is probably the 
only creamery in the United States 
where practically all the milk is sep- 
arated by hand separators. 

This creamery is located in one of 
the buildings of the big Poughkeep- 
sie, New York, works of the De Laval 
Separator Co., which has for years 
maintained a most complete and thor- 


oughly equipped experimental de- 
partment, of which this creamery 


forms a part. 

Most of the product of this unique 
creamery is disposed of in the form 
of cream to various New York hotels, 
and the skim-milk is utilized in the 
manufacture of cottage cheese, for 
which a ready market is found. 





Southern Cattiemen’s Association 


HE meeting of the Southern Cat- 

tlemen’s Association held at Me- 
ridian, Miss., August 12 and 13, was 
the largest meeting of livestock men 
ever held in the South east of Texas. 
Although it was only the second an- 
rual meeting, the Association having 
been organized only about 13 months, 
there were 507 registrations, and ow- 
ing to the fact that the place of reg- 
istration was some distance from the 
meeting place many failed to regis- 
ter. By actual count there were over 
900 in attendance at the sale on the 
second day. 

The public sales of pure-bred beef 
cattle were on the whole satisfac- 
tory. As usual with Southern States 
the inferior stuff sold for rather more 
than it was worth, while the high 
class stuff should have brought more. 

The program as published was car- 
ried out, with few exceptions, and the 
interest and spirit manifested show 
that the interest in the cattle busi- 
ness is greater than ever before in 
the South. The next place of meeting 
is Birmingham, Ala., and the officers 
elected were as follows: 


President, F. I. Derby, Ward, Ala.; 


Vice Presidents—Alabama, R. D. Quisen- 
bury, Montgomery; Arkansas, M. M. Ruth- 
erford, Sulphur Rock; Florida, Wm. Ed- 
wards, Zellwood; Georgia, R. H. Northcutt, 
Marietta; Louisiana, R. K. 3oney, Duck- 
port; Mississippi, W. G. Evans, Columbus; 


North Carolina, Dan T. Gray, Raleigh; Okla- 


homa, Z. T. Miller, Bliss; South Carolina, 
Dr. R. M. Powers, Clemson College; Tennes- 
see, H,. T. Parker, Tullahoma; Texas, Frank 


Scofield, Hillsboro. 


The following 
tion was passed: 


important resolu- 


Whereas, 
cation has 
much easier 
trol them: 

Resolved, That it is a useless waste of time 
and money to raise ticks and scrub cattle, 
since the Séuthern States have demonstrated 
their ability to eradicate ticks and also to 
grow high grades of cattle. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
meeting that the greatest drawback to the 
extention of tick eradication is the ability of 


seven years work in tick eradi- 
demonstrated that it is very 
to eradicate ticks than to con- 





the owners and shippers to transport tick- 
infested cattle from quarantine areas under 
the present laws and regulations of the 
United State, governing interstate shipments. 

Resolved, That the law permitting the re- 
moval of tick infested cattle from the quar- 
antine area for any purpose at any time to 
any place, be repealed, effective two years 
from its passage. 

Resolved, hat Congress authorize the 
Honorable Secretary of Agriculture to pro- 
mulgate and issue modern regulations gov- 
erning the movement of all cattle from 


quarantined area, 
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Southern Stock Farms 
and Sales 
R. B. Farris 











109 PURE-BRED BEEF CATTLE 
SOLD AT MERIDIAN 


F ONE were to judge by the en- 

thusiasm manifested by the 700 or 
more delegates at the Southern Cat- 
tlemen’s Association held at Merid- 
ian, Mississippi, August 12 and 13, as 
well as with the avidity with which 
the pure-bred beef stock sold at pub- 
lic auction was bought in, it would be 
hard to believe that there was a sin- 
gle farmer in our Southland that has 


WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 














an acre of pasturage to spare or a 
field in which forage crops could be 
grown that would not “take off his 
coat and fight” for tick eradication 
and improved livestock conditions. 

The splendid stock offered at these 
sales was brought from some of the 
best herds in the North and the sales 
of each of the breeds offered were 
under the direct supervision of the 
officers of their respective associa- 
tions. 


On Wednesday afternoon, the Ab- 
erdeen-Angus and Shorthorn cattle 
were sold and on Thursday after- 
noon, the Hereford Association had 
‘heir sale. The offerings as a whole 
were good, and that there were some 
strong individuals was evidenced by 
the prices paid. The top price for 
bulls, was paid by Mr. Lee Harring- 
ton, of Meridian, Mississippi, for Ver- 
net Prince, 10:h, a Hereford yearling 
sired by Point Comfort 14th, from 
Lena 2nd, from the herd of W. J. 
Davis & Son, of Jackson, Mississippi. 

Mr. Rushing Wells of Russell, Mis- 
sissippi, paid $210 for Royal Donald 
5th, a two year old Hereford, sired by 
Royal Donald (of the celebrated 
Beau Donald stock) from Flower 
Girl and was sold from the herd of 
W. T. McCray, of Keniland, Ind. 

$150 was the top price paid for a 
Shorthorn bull, and $155 the top for 
the Aberdeen-Angus. The cows for 
all three breeds brought a very good 
average. 

The Aberdeen-Angus offering con- 
sisted of 28 cows and 13 bulls and 
brought a total of $5,152.50 or an av- 
eraze of $123.72 per head. The Short- 
horns consisted of 21 cows and 9 bulls 
and brought a total of $4,515 or an 
average of $150.50 per head. The 
Herefords had 24 cows and 14 bulls 
and brought a total of $7,115, or an 
average of $187.14 per head. 

The stock was sold to buyers from 
the Southern Gulf States but princi- 
pally to those from Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Georgia. 

Col. Carey M. Jones of Chicago, 
cried the Aberdeen-Angus and Short- 
horn sales and Col. Fred Reppert the 
Herefords. Col. R. B. Farris assisted 
at all three sales. 

The following is a report of the sales 
in the order in which they were held. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cows.—J. B. Mitchell, Le- 


tohatchie, Miss., Blackbird 15th, $155, and 
Blackbird 16th, $130; W. A. Lyerly, Pachu- 
ta, Miss., Blackbird 17th, $140; W. H. Bur- 
nett, Vicksburg, Miss., Heatherbloom 12th, 
$130, and Heatherbloom 13th, $150; C, 

Dockery, Cub Lake, Miss., Jilt of Lake Fork 
Srd, $186; W. Ff Burnett, Barbara, 8th, 
$125; W. R. Lickey, Heatherbloom 14th, 
$150;; W. H. Burnett, Barbara 9th, $145; 
and Zara 10th, $150; W. C. Low, Zara 9th, 


$150; W. H. Burnett, Cecilla 4th, $160; W. A. 


WOODLAWN FARMS 


Alverdeen-Aniguel) 


“*By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them” 


South Lad 2nd 148754 (bull); calved Sept. 12, 1910; sire, Zara 
15th; dam, Pride 5th of Southgate (imported). 

Merton of Rosemere 174954 (bull), calved Jan. 30, 1913; 
sire, Black Gay by Black Woodlawn (imported); dam, Mar- 
guerite Lass,sired by Golden Gleam $3256, by Back Woodlawn. 

Thick Lad of Rosemere 185091 (bull); Dale, by Black Woodlawn; dam, Blackbird 
sire, Oakville Quiet Lad 109220, an Interna- Mary, sired by Brookside Star, by Black 
tional Grand Champion bull; dam, Queen Woodlawn. 

Alice C 95125. Margaret Lass 128964 (cow); sire, Golden 

Black Cap 38 (cow); Png Woodlawn Black Gleam, by Black Weodlawn; dam, Margur- 


Ito, by Prince Ito; dam, Black Cap 24, by Vv ; d cham- 
Black Monarch of Emerson and Black Cap ite D, by Western ee ee 


12, and the mother of this cow was Black 
Cap 8, making Black Cap 38 a true Black Brookside Quality Queer 2nd (cow); 
Cap cow. sire, Black Woodlawn; dam, Quality of 
Meadowbrook, by Zara 5th; as a calf she 
Blackbird Mary 2nd (cow); sire Black was undefeated in 1907. 


WOODLAWN FARMS?” is the home of the above and many more of the very best bred 
and individual Angus cattle in America, containing about one thousand acres of choicest 
bluegrass pastures and watered by limestone springs, which has made Tennessee famous for 
its superior race horses, Jerseys and beef cattle, and upon which we have founded an Angus 
herd unsurpassed in quality. and breeding in America, and offering for sale some young bulls 
and females by such noted sires as Oakville Quiet Lad and Kloman, both International Grend 
Champion bulls; also Royal Prince of Cullen (imported), and many other bulls of equal 
breeding and merit. 


Write for complete description of what we have for sale. 


WOODLAWN FARMS, 


E. L. HAMPTON, Owner. 2407 West End Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

















SHORTHORNS FOR BEEF AND MILK. 


This is the breed that will furnish you with both products. 

Shorthorn beef is of the primest quality as attested by the 

records of the leading shows and markets of Great Britain and 
erica. 


AS MILK PRODUCERS SHORTHORNS 


take high rank, having established their claims as a dual-pur- 
pose breed. Yearly milk records of from 8,000 to 12,C00 pounds 
are numerous, and up as high as 18,075 pounds. The only way to 


Increase the productiveness of your soil 


is by the maintenance of livestock. If further information is 
necessary to convince you that the Shorthorn is the most prof- 
itable breed of cattle, such information will be furnished you on 
application to 


THE AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 

















“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE.” 


BUY HORSES BY MAIL 


Running-Walkers Fox-Trotters 
Riding and Driving Horses for all purposes 


Stallions, Mares, Geldings 


The Kentucky Kind at Breeder’s Prices 


First cost under a positive guarantee. Write to- 
day for literature. 


GLENWORTH FARMS, Home of Bohemian King, 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 


25 Main St., Burgin, Ky. 

















BERKSHIRES | 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE | 











Mills Premier Duke No. 176,602 
SUPERBLY BRED BERKSHIRES. 
We can furnish for immediate shipment boars. 
gilts and pigs of either sex, sired by the following 








great boars: Mills Premier Duke, No. 176,602- 
Gillucas Art Prince 3rd, No. 189,420; Black Ar. 
thur, No. 182, sos; and Rival's Masterpiece, No 
136,964. Pairs and trios furnished no akin. 





Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam svid for $1,500. 





Lyerly, Broadus Elfie 38rd, $87.50; V. ¢. 
Langley, Morris Lady Pride, $115; J. H. 
Chambers, Broadus Pride, $125; W. H. Bur- 
nett, Loa Pride 4th, $150; 
248th, $160, and Pride of Aberdeen 249th, 
$102.50; J. H. Chambers, Pride of Aberdeen 
232nd, $165; EF. Cahn, Meridian, Miss., Ida 
of the Falls, $110, and Eola of the Falls, 
$116; C, P. Dockery, Glenmore, Nosegay 2nd, 
$140; G. W. Barrett, White Rock Lela, $145; 
R. P. Clayton, Helen’s Violet, $72.50; W. A. 




















| the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Pride of Aberdeen ! 


Lyerly, Belle May H., $1 R. P, Clayton, 
Morata Girl C. C., $7 Ww. H. Burnett, 
Polo Correctress, $87. nd E valine, $87.5 50. 

Bulls.—M. M, "MeNi« 1, uM ‘Niel, Miss., Bar- 
ber 2nd, 15; W. Burnett, Broadus. Pay- 
master, $ W. Barrett, Broadus Proce 
tor 4th, Newton, Bay Springs, | 
Miss., $155; A. H. Char chet Ts, 
Eno GQ, Buchanan, Eyck of 
Suny ; C. P. Dockery, Earl of 
Sunny Slope, $110; B. H. Donald, Brownie of 
Sunny Slope, $110; W, H. Wheeler, Lord of | 
Sunny Slope 2nd, $125; W. H. Elliott, Prince 
of Sunny Slope, $ B. H. Donald, Glen- 
more Duke,, $100; M. V. Fant, Newton, Miss., 
Rochelle Laddie, $87.50; C. P. Dockery, 
Bergy’s Monarch, $100. 


Owing to lack of space we cannot 
give the detailed report of *the Short- 
horn and Hereford sales now, but will 
. publish them next week. 


Registered Shropshire lambs, ewes and rams, 
sired by Davison's 2508, Association No. $44,092. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 














Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera ne. 


Rezvistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 


CHESTER WHITES 


Oneness 


oO. I. C.’S 


Pure bred stock, all ages, for sale. Pigs 10 weeks old 
$18 per pair, no- akin, out ‘of large sows and sired by 3 
Prize Boars, including a son of ‘‘King of Models’’ ts 














1015 Ib. Champion Boar. 
W.L. OWEN, R.F.D. 2, Bedford City, Va. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 













































































POLANC Spring pigs and bred gilts of the yo 
“CHINAS dese and highest quality. Also An 
Cattle. J. P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, at 


TAMWORTHS 








PAP ALRARAN >APAPALLALA 


—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, ail ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 ib. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
,immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
*21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 

















Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. Alf well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM 
D. §. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N. Cc. 


HOLSTEINS 


PLL PILI III ION 











Pure bred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The Wisconsin Farmer notes that few- 
er and fewer of the Wisconsin farmers 
are content to milk and care for cows 
that are able to produce only about 150 
pounds of butter. During two weeks last 
spring 145 Wisconsin dairymen purchas- 
ed Tegistered pure-bred Holstein sires in 
order to improve their herds. 

Everywhere the more progressive dairy- 
men are alive to the necessity of using 
bred-for-production sires in order to 
bring up the butter-fat yield of their 
cows to a profitable figure. 

Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton. Sec’y., 


Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 











rm ie. 
Holsteins and Guernseys 


100 head high grade cows and heifers, fresh 
and to freshen. Splendid individuals, heavy 
milkers. All bred to registered bulls. Also 
some pure-bred registered Holstein bull 
calves. Also grade Holstein bulls and heifer 
calves. All tuberculin tested. 
ELKTON FARM, 

| eens = Maryland. 








HEREFORDS 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


Double Standard and Registered. 


No more dehorning; bulls and heifers, calves 
and yearlings. 

Also Hampshire, Oxiord and Shrooshire year- 
ling Rams and Ewes; registered. 

Have one Shetland Pony, stallion; registered; 
yearling. 

These Polled Herefords and Sheep will please 
you. Come and see them, or write, 


Monterey Stock Farm, Limitea 
Trimble, Va. 

















35 Hereford Bulls 


15 to 20 months old. Big, 
sturdy fellows, sired by 
bulls from the breed’s best 
tribes. These bulls are 
ideal for range use. Visit, Write or Wire 
H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. R. R. 

















Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


est Herd inthe South. Write us fornvices. 
eutner BROTHERS, ‘3 EMINENCE KY. 


JERSEYS 


PAPA 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L, SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


JERSEY Y HEIFER, 
Dropped 
February 16, 1914. 
Price, $70.90 


If you can not come end see this 
heifer, send for her picture. 




















HORSES AND JACKS 
Gusme on © ale of Jacks, 
Saddiers and Pereherons. 








DUROC-JERSEYS: Deane only; Sows all 
booked. Husky, thrifty, Red boars, descended 
from champions and grand champions. $10 up. 


Ask about them. No sows 
. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 











WRITE 
OCCONEECHEE FARM. 








A PRDIGREE. WITH EVERY PK- DURHAM,NC. 





POLAND- CHINAS = 


—s PLL PLL LILI IIIS 








We have a number of saddle 
stallions, mares and geldings, 
| colts and fillies. We have 
more good fox-walking stal- 
lions, mares and geldings 
than can be found on_ any 
other farm in the state. Some 
splendid jacks and Percheron 
horses; ma>y of them good 
| enough to go in the show 
ring. Write us your wants 
today. COOK & BROWN, 
Lexinaton, Ky. 
























THE BEST IN BERKSHIRES. 


We are offering Berkshires of the correct type 
and of the best breeding at reasonable prices. 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 








T. E, WN, MURFREESBORO, 
MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S. C. |"? 0, TENN 


4 now. Get into the game and get your share. 








If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 













The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 





Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


All rights reserved 








CAST OF CHARACTERS 
The hero 
Joel Turner ....A mountaineer 
Melissa .. Joel Turner’s daughter 
Rube, Dolph and Tom....Joel Turner’s sons 
Tad Dillon Joel Turner's neighbor 
and bitter enemy 
Daws and Tad Dillon....Sons of Tad Dillon 
Caleb Hazel The Schoolmaster 
Major Buford Chad’s New Friend 
Margaret, Dan and Harry 


Dean 


SYNOPSIS 


Orphaned, nameless, «nd 
Chad, with his faithful dog 
away from his home in the mountains 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor 
whom his foster father owed. They meet five 
boys with a dog, ‘“‘Whizzer,’’ and a fight ene 
gues between the two dogs and their owners, 
in which Chad and Jack come off the victors, 
thus starting a feud between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
by the former. The school-master takes @ 
especial interest in Chad, telling him stories 
of “The Bluegrass,” firing in the boy the 
ambition to make a& name for himself in 
that glorious country, where he goes with 
Caleb Hazel and the Turner boys on a raft 
of logs. Chad roams around town and is 
left behind. Determined to overtake his 
party, Chad sets out on foot for Lexington, 
and is invited to his home by Major Buford, 
In Chad, Major Buford believes he has found 
@ descendant of a long-lost uncle, and he 
offers the boy @ home and education, 


friendless, little 
Jack, wanders 


CHAPTER XI.— (Continued) 


When they went through the fields toward 
the schoolhouse, Chad stalked ahead as he 
had done in the mountains with Melissa, 
and, looking back, he saw that Margaret had 
stopped. He waited for her to come up, and 
she looked at him.for a moment as though 
displeased. Puzzled Chad gave back her 
look for a moment and turned without @ 
word—still stalking ahead. He looked back 
presently and Margaret had stopped and 
was pouting, J 

“You aren’t polite, little boy. My mamma 
Says a nice little boy always lets a little girl 
go first.” But Chad still walked ahead. He 
looked back presently and she had stopped 
again—whether angry or ready to cry, he 
could not make out—so he waited for her, 
and as she came slowly near he stepped 
gravely from the path, and Margaret went 
on like @ queen. 

In town, a few days later, he saw 4 little 
fellow take off his hat when a lady passed 
him, and it set Chad to thinking. He re- 
called asking the school-master once what 
was meant when the latter read about a 
knight doffing his plume, and the school- 
master had told him that men, in those 
days, took off their hat in the presence of 
ladies just as they did in the Bluegrass 
now; but Chad had forgotten, He under- 
stood it all then and he surprised Margaret, 
next morning, by taking off his cap gravely 
when he spoke to her; and the little lady 
was greatly pleased, for her own brothers 
did not do that, at least, not to her, though 
she had heard her mother tell them that 
they must. All this must be chivalry, Chad 
thought, and when Harry and Dan got well, 





The Progressive Farmer’s Complaint Blank 





]F The Progressive Farmer has made mistakes with you, or 
with any of your neighbors, in reference to subscription 
matters, we want to know it, and if we are in error we will 


make it right. 


To this end we attach this Complaint Blank. 


If there is anything wrong please tell us about it in the fol- 
lowing blank spaces, and cut this out and mail it to us. 


1. If we have your name, postoffice or R. F. D. No. wrong on our 
mailing list, please indicate it in the following blank: 


The Progressive Farmer has my name and address as follows: 


Name 





It should be as follows: 


Name 





Postoffice 


2. If you think we have not given you proper credit on your label, 
please fill out the following so we can investigate: 


My label date is 


I think it should be---------------------- — 


3. If you have ordered any book, paper or premium that you have 


not received, please write it here: 


Name of Book, Paper or Premium 


How earned or when paid for 


4. If you are receiving two copies of | 
want to Mes for but one, please look at the labels and tellus exactly to what | 





The Progressive Farmer and 


initials, name and postoffice each goes, as follows: 


No. 1 comes to: 


Postoffice ------ 


No. 2 comes to: 


Postoffice 





Shall we stop No. 1 or No. 2?._------------- 


5. If you have heard any neighbors or friends say they have had 
trouble about subscription or other business matters with The Progres- 
sive Farmer, please give us their names and: addresses, that we may 
write them, find out what the trouble is, and straighten the matter out: 


Postoffice ___-- 
Name__-- 


Postoffice 


Name and address of person sending this blank. 


Postoffice 
Date mailed ____---- d 


DS eae 


(Cut out this blank and mail it to The Progressive Farmer.) 








he revived his old ideas, but Harry laughed 
at him and Dan did, too, until Chad, re- 
membering Beelzebub, suggested that they 
should have a tournament with two rams 
that the General had tied up in the stable. 
They would make spears and each would 
get on a ram, Harry would let them out 
into the lot and they would have “a real 
charge—sure enough.” But Margaret re- 
ceived the plan with disdain, unt#-Dan, at 
Chad's suggestion, asked the Gengpral to read 
them the tournament scene in#*‘Ivanhoe,” 
which excited the little lady a eat deal; 
and when Chad said later that she. must be 
the ‘Queen of Love and Beauty” §Be blush- 
ed prettily and thought, after all that it 
would be great fun, They would “make 
lances of ash-wood and helmets of tin 
buckets, and perhaps Margaret would make 
red sashes for them, Indeed, she would, 
and the tournament would take place on 
the next Saturday. But, on Saturday, one 
of the sheep was taken over to Major Bu- 
ford’s and the other was turned loose in the 
Major’s back pasture and the great day had 
to be postponed, 


It was on the night of the reading from 
‘“Tvanhoe”’ that Harry and Dan found out 
how Chad could play the banjo. Passing 
old Mammy’s cabin that night before supper, 
the three boys had stopped to listen to old 
Tom play, and after a few tunes, Chad 
could stand it no longer. 

“TI foller pickin’ the banjer a leetle,’”’ he 
said shyly, and thereupon he had taken the 
rude instrument and made the old Negro’s 
eyes stretch with amazement, while Dan 
rolled in the grass with delight, and every 
Negro who heard ran toward the boy. After 
supper, Dan brought the banjo into the 
house and made Chad play on the porch, to 
the delight of them all. And there, too, the 
servants gathered, and even old Mammy was 
observed slyly shaking her foot—so that 
Margaret clapped her hands and laughed 
the old woman into great confusion. After 
that no Saturday came that Chad did not 
spend the night at the Deans’, or Harry and 
Dan did not stay at Major Buford’s. And 
not a Saturday passed that the three boys 
did not go coon-hunting with the darkies, 
or fox-hunting with the Major and the Gen- 
eral, Chad never forgot that starlit night 
when he was awakened by the near winding 
of a horn and heard the Major jump from 
bed, He jumped too, and when the Major 
reached the barn, @ dark little figure was 
close at his heels. 

“Can I go, too?” Chad asked, 

“Think you can stick on?” 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

“All right. Get my bay horse. 
mare of yours is too slow.” 

The Major’s big bay horse! 
dizzy with pride. 

When they galloped out into the dark 
woods, there were the General and Harry 
and Dan and half a dozen neighbors, sitting 
silently on their horses and listening to the 
music of the hounds. 

The General laughed. 

“IT thought you’d come,” he said, and the 
Major laughed too, and cocked his ear. 
“Old Rock’s ahead,’ he said, for he knew, 
as did everyone there, the old hound’s ton- 
gue, 

“He's been ahead for an hour,” said the 
General with quiet satisfaction, “and I think 
he’ll stay there.” 

Just then a dark object swept past them, 
and the Major with a low cry hied on his 
favorite hound, 

“Not now, I reckon,” 
General laughed again, 


Dan and Harry pressed their horses close 
to Chad, and all talked in low voices. 

“Ain’t it fun?” whispered Dan. Chad an- 
swered with a shiver of pure joy. 

“He’s making for the creek,’ said the 
Major, sharply, and he touched spurs to his 
horse. How they raced through the woods, 
cracking brush and whisking around trees, 
and how they thundered over the turf and 
clattered across the road and on! For a 
few moments the Major kept close to Chad, 
watching him anxiously, but the boy stuck 
to the big bay like a jockey, and he left Dan 
and Harry on their ponies far behind, All 
night they rode under the starlit sky, and 
ten miles away they caught poor Reynard, 
Chad was in at the kill, with the Major and 
the General, and the General gave Chad the 
brush with his own hand, 

“Where did you learn to ride, boy?” 

“T never learned,” said Chad, simply, 
whereat the Major winked at his friends 
and patted Chad on the shoulder, 

“T’ve got to let my boys ride better horses, 
I suppose,” said the General; “I can’t have 
a boy who does not know how to ride beat- 
ing them this way.” 

Day was breaking when the Major and 
Chad rode into the stable yard. The boy’s 
face was pale, his arms and legs ached, 
and he was so sleepy that he could hardly 
keep his eyes open, 

“How’d you iike it, Chad?” 

“T never knowed nothing like it in my 
life,” said <had. 

“I’m going to teach you to shoot,” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Chad, 

As they approached the house, @ sqtirrel 
barked from the woods. 

“Hear that, Chad?” 
“We'll get him.” 

The following morning, 
and took his old rifle out 
and when the Major came 
before breakfast the boy 
the walk with six squirrels in his hand. The 
Major’s eyes opened and he looked at the 
squirrels when Chad dropped them on the 
porch. Every one of them was shot through 
the head, 

“Well, I’m ——! 
you shoot, Chad?’’ 

“Seven,” 

“What—missed only once?” 

“T took a knot for a@ squirrel once,” said 
Chad, 

The Major roared aloud, 

“Did I say I was going to teach you to 
shoot, Chad?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The Major chuckled and that day he told 
about those squirrels and that knot to ev- 
erybody he saw. With every day the Major 
grew fonder and prouder of the boy and 
more convinced than ever that the lad was 
of his own blood. 

“There’s nothing 
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boy don’t take to like a duck to water.’ 
And when he saw the boy take off his hat to 
Margaret and observed his manner with the 
little girl, he said to himself that if Chad 
wasn’t a gentleman born, he ought to have 
— and the Major believed that he must 

e. 

Everywhere, at school, at the Deans’, with 
the darkies—with everybody but Conners, 
the overseer—Chad became a favorite, but, 
as to Napoleon, so to Chad, came Waterloo 
— with the long deferred tournament came 
Waterloo to Chad. 

And it came after a certain miracle on 
May-day. The Major had taken Chad to the 
festival where the dance was on sawdust in 
the woodland—in the bottom of a little 
hollow, around which thegseats ran as in an 
amphitheatre. Ready to fiddle for them 
stood none other than, John Morgan him- 
self, his gray eyes dancing and an arch 
smile on his handsome face; and, taking a 
Place among the dancers, were Richard 
Hunt and—Margaret. The poised bow fell, 
a merry tune rang out, and Richard Hunt 
bowed low to his little partner, who, smil- 
ing and blushing, dropped him the daintiest 
of graceful courtesies. Then the miracle 
came to pass, Rage straightway shook 
Chad's soul—shook it as a terrier shakes @ 
rat—and the look on his face and in his 
eyes went back a thousand years. And 
Richard Hunt, looking up, saw the strange 
spectacle, understood, and did not even 
smile On the contrary, he went at once 
after the dance to speak to the boy and got 
for his answer fierce, white, staring silence 
and a clenched fist, that was almost ready 
to strike. Something else that was strange 
happened then to Chad. He felt a very 
firm and a very gentle hand on his shoulder, 
his own eyes dropped before the piercing 
dark eyes and kindly smile above him, and, 
@ moment later, he was shyly making his 
way with Richard Hunt toward Margaret. 


It was on Thursday of the following week 
that Dan told him the two rams were: once 
more tied in his father’s stable. On Satur- 
day, then, they would have the tournament, 
To get Mammy’s help, Margaret had to tell 
the plan to her, and Mammy § stormed 
against the little girl taking part in any 
such undignified proceedings, but imperious 
Margaret forced her to keep silent and help 
make sashes and a tent for each of the two 
knights. Chad would be the “Knight of the 
Cumberland” and Dan the “Knight of Blue- 
grass.” Snowball was to be Dan’s squire 
and black Rufus, Harry’s body-servant, 
would be squire to Chad. Harry was King 
John, and other pickaninnies would be var- 
lets and vassals, and outraged Uncle Tom, 
so Dan told him, would, ‘“‘by the beard of 
Abraham,”’ have to be a “Dog of an Unbee 
liever.””. Margaret was undecided whether 
she would play Rebecca, or the ‘‘Queen of 
Love and Beauty,”’ until Chad told her she 
ought to be both, so both she decided to be. 
So all was done—the spears fashioned of 
ash, the helmets battered from tin buckets, 
colors knotted for the spears, and shields 
made of sheepskins. On the stiles sat Harry 
and Margaret in royal state under a canopy 
of calico, with indignant Mammy behind 
them. At each end of the stable-lot was a 
tent of cotton, and before one stood Snow- 
ball and before the other black Rufus, each 
with his master’s spear and shield. Near 
Harry stood Sam, the trumpeter, with a foxe 
horn to sound the charge, and four black 
vassals stood at the stable-door to lead the 
chargers forth. 

Near the stiles were the neighbors’ chil- 
dren, and around the barn was gathered 
every darky on the place, while behind the 
hedge and peeping through it were the Ma- 
jor and the General, the one chuckling, the 
other smiling indulgently, 


The stable-doors opened, the four vassals 
disapppared and came forth, each pair lead- 
ing a ram, one covered with red calico, the 
other with blue cotton, and each with a 
bandana handkerchief around his neck. 
Each knight stepped forth from his tent, as 
his charger was dragged—ba-a-ing and but- 
ting—toward it, and, grasping his spear and 
shield and setting his helmet on more firms 
ly, got astride gravely—each squire and 
vassal solemn, for the King had given com- 
mand that no varlet must show unseemly 
mirth, Behind the hedge, the Major was 
holding his hands to his sides and the Gen- 
eral was getting grave. It had just occure 
red to him that those rams would make for 
each other like tornadoes, and he said so, 


“Of course they will,’’ chuckled the Major, 
*Don’t you suppose they know that? That’s 
what they’re doing it for. Bless my soul!” 

The King waved his hand just then and 
his black trumpeter tooted the charge. 

“Leggo!’? said Chad, 

“Leggo!” said Dan. 


And Snowball and Rufus let go, and each 
ram ran a few paces and stopped with his 
head close to the ground, while each knight 
brandished his spear and dug with his spur- 
red heels. One charger gave a ba-a! The 
other heard, raised his head, saw his ene- 
my, and ba-a-ed an answering challenge. 
Then they started for each other with a rush 
that brought a sudden fearsome silence, 
quickly followed by a babel of excited cries, 
in which Mammy’s was loudest and most in- 
dignant. Dan, nearly unseated, had drop- 
ped his lance to catch hold of his charger’s 
wool, and Chad had gallantly lowered the 
point of his, because his antagonist was un- 
armed. But the temper of rams and not of 
knights was in that fight now and they came 
together with a shock that banged the two 
knights into each other and hurled both 
violently to the ground. General Dean and 
the Major ran anxiously from the hedge 
Several Negro men rushed for the rams, who 
were charging and butting like demons. 
Harry tumbled from the canopy in a most 
unkingly fashion. Margaret cried and Mam- 
my wrung her hands. Chad rose dizzily, but 
Dan lay still. Chad’s elbow had struck him 
in the temple and knocked him unconscious. 

The servants were thrown into an uproar 
when Dan was carried back into the house, 
Harry was white and almost in tears, 

“I did it, father, I did it,’? he said, at the 
foot of the steps. 

“No,” said Chad, sturdily, “I done it my- 
self,” 

Margaret heard and ran from the hallway 
and down the steps, brushing away her 
tears with both hands, 

“Yes, you did—you did,” she cried. 
hate you.” 

“Why, Margaret,” said General Dean, 

Chad, startled and stung, turned without a 
word and, unnoticed by the rest, made hig 
Way slowly across the fields. 

(Continued next week) 
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AMES Bellwood, formerly of Can- 

ada, now of Chesterfield County, 
Va., put 100 acres to alfalfa last year, 
and Commissioner Koiner states that 
the product is valued by Mr. Bellwood 
at $15,000. So great an influence has 
this example exerted that on some 
large estates as high as 500 acres are 
now in preparation for alfalfa. Mr. 
Koiner has kept records of four acres 
of alfalfa for five years. The average 
yield has been 4.8 tons per acre, field 
weight, and a total of 96 tons of hay 
from four ‘acres in five years. “The 
price varied in this period from $12.50 
to $22. 


IIl.—The Effect of War On Tobacco 
Shipping 

HE export tobacco trade of Pet- 

ersburg, Va., is affected by the 
European war. The Maclin & Zimrer 
Company, manufacturers of plug for: 
export, had a cargo of tobacco in a 
German steamer bound for the Or- 
ient which would pass through the 
Suez Canal. The attitude of the 
British with regard to American to- 
bacco on a German ship is not yet 
known. The Maclin Company also 
had a cargo of plug on the German 
steamer, President Grant, and this 
steamer was called back to New 
York.by wireless from Germany; the 
tobacco is in bond in New York. The 
Maclin Company is now devoting its 
energies to South America. The 
British-American Tobacco Company 
is shipping to the Orient via San 
Francisco in the hope that there will 
be no interruption to Pacific trans- 
portation. 


III.—Virginia’s Lime Plant 


HE five acre tract of land’on the 

outskirts of Staunton purchased 
by the State as a site for the lime- 
grinding plant has been laid out for 
construction -work. Dr. Thomas 
Watson made 15 analyses of the rock 
before the site was purchased. The 
foundations for the lime-grinding 
machinery and the barracks for the 
guards and convicts will be laid this 
week. Major Wood is now on hand 
to supervise the work. The con- 
struction will be rushed forward with 
all possible speed, and the plant will 
be in full operation in September or 
early in October. Virginia farmers 
are to be able to get lime at cost and 
the railway companies are expected 
to convey it to the farmers at a nom- 
inal sum. It will be interesting to 
learn how this lime experiment even- 
tually works out. 


I1V.—Peanut Growers to Convene 


HE Farmers’ Union of Virginia 

has arranged a convention of the 
peanut growers of Virginia and North 
Carolina to meet at Suffolk, Septem- 
ber 1, 2 and 3, to study the problems 
of growing, handling, and especially 
of marketing peanuts. The crop this 
year will be heavy and usually when 
this occurs prices drop so low that 
jJarge crops become less profitable 
than small ones. The Farmers’ Un- 
ion is determined to stop this unfair- 
ness if possible. Although it is not 
known what remedy will be propos- 
ed, it is conjectured that the goober 
growers will be urged to hold or pool 





the products, trusting to the organi- 
zation to attend to the marketing. 
This will be in line with the success- 
ful efforts of the Burley tobacco 
growers of Kentucky. Anyway the 
meeting at Suffolk will be an impor- 
tant one and will have far-reaching 
and beneficial effects. 


V.—The War and Virginia Tobacco 


ESS than 5 per cent of the busi- 

ness of the British-American Co., 
is done in countries involved in the 
war. This concern has done no busi- 
ness in Austria, France, Russia, and 
but littfe in Italy and Great Britain. 
It had a small trade in Belgium. Mak- 
ing the German tobacco trade a Gov- 
ernment monoply will not affect this 
concern. It has cigarette factories 


in Liverpool, Canada, Australia and 
India, as well as in Virginia. 


Ameri- 


No War Prices 


On Goodyear Tires. 


All advances—due to doubled cost of 
rubber—were withdrawn on August 19th. This applies to 


dealers and consumers. 


We have secured from abroad sufficient rubber at former 
prices to warrant this announcement. Goodyear prices are now 
everywhere the same as they were before the war. 
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these the sturdiest tires. 
tell other men to use them. 


clusive features. 
pletely wipe out rim-cutting. 


Our “On-Air” cure. 


chief cause of blow-outs. 
Our rubber rivets. 


anti-skids. 


run like a plain tread. 


Toronto, Canada 








After men have used four millions of 
them, they lead in prestige and in sales. 


The only reason is that motorists—hun- 
dreds of thousands of them—have proved 
They use them and 


Where They Excel 


Back of that super-service lie four ex- 
They are these: 


Our No-Rim-Cut feature. 
proved it the only satisfactory way to com- 


process costs us $1,500 daily, but it ends the 


method, hundreds of these are formed in each 
tire to combat tread separation. 
duce this risk sixty per cent. 
All-Weather treads—the matchless 
They are tough, double-thick and 
enduring. Resistless on wet roads with their 
deep, sharp grips; yet flat and smooth, so they 


Upper Class Tires 
How to Get Them 


These things make Goodyears the upper 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


L Branchesgand Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Sturdier Tires 
In These Four Ways Excelling All the Rest 


The tires which rule in Tiredom now are 
Goodyear tires—by long odds. 


class tires. 


When one 


Any dealer 


Time has It is up © 


features. 


This exclusive 


No other maker employs them. 
And no other method combats one of these 
troubles in an equally efficient way. 

These things mean safety, sturdiness and 
strength. They mean maximum mileage and 
minimum trouble. 


don’t—you should get the tire that does. 


want this tire. He will sell it to you at a price 
impossible were it not for our mammoth output. 


Then ask some Goodyear user 
what it means to have such tires. 


Find out why Goodyear leads. 











tire gives them—and others 


will supply you if you say you 
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can ships are not to be molested and 
the English navy will probably main- 
tain its merchant marine on the seas. 
This encourages the British-Ameri- 
can Company to believe their busi- 
ness will not be injuriously affected. 
This Company and the American To- 
bacco Company buy the bulk of their 
stocks in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina and their buyers will be on the 
market ‘when the season opens just 
the same as ever. The war cannot 
last long. GEO. E. WRAY. 
Pilkinton, Va. 





Farmers’ Union Picnic 


HE Southside Farmers’ Union 
held a monster picnic at Peters- 
burg, Va., August 20, on the fair 
grounds, The three counties of Ches- 








terfield, Dinwiddie and Prince George 
were all interested and the Local Un- 
ions turned out well to make it a suc- 
cess. Messrs. Dvorak and Rhine- 
hardt managed the affair well, and 
through the picnic gave the Farmers’ 
Union a great boost. Besides a pro- 
gram of speeches interspersed with 
entertainment, athletic games of 
many kinds were pulled off and alto- 
gether it was good to be there. The 
Locals in the immediate neighbor- 
hood added considerably to their 
numerical strength. 
G. E. WRAY. 





THE WAR AND TOBACCO 


In regard to the tobacco situation the Dan- 
ville Register points out that the bright to- 
baccos of the Carolinas and Virginia should 
be much less affected by war conditions than 
the dark grades and the Kentucky Burley. 


This is because Germany, France, Austria 
and other Continental European countries 
import mostly dark tobaccos. France, Aus- 
tria, Italy and Turkey import American ‘to- 
bacco under Government monopolies design- 
ed for revenue purposes. The Danville paper 
expects extremely few purchases by France, 
Germany and Austria during the continuance 
of the war. In Virginia the dark markets, 
such as Richmond, Lynchburg, Bedford, and 
Farmville, are thus more affected than Dan- 
ville, most of whose tobacco purchased ‘for 
export goes to Great Britain and the Britfsh 
colonies, With respect to general prospects 
the Southern Tobaceo Journal of Winston- 
Salem, noting that the Imperial Export 
Companies will be represented but will buy 
in a small way pending further develop- 
ments, has these remarks: ‘The fact is, we 
are all in the dark at the present time. ‘We 
cannot help but believe that arrangements 
will soon be made to handle the crop about 
to go on the market. Meantime the best 
and in fact the only thing to be done is for 
farmers to hold back their tobaccos, as they 
are now doing in South Carolina.’’ However, 
this authority believes that the South Caro- 
lina people do well to keep their warehouses 
open. It promises helpful action on the part 
of all the large buying concerns.—Charlotte 
Observer. 
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Horticultural Class. 


Is Your Boy Going to 
Be a Farmer? 





VEN in the counties that have suffered most 
from drought, the crops are above the aver- 
age wherever the seed bed was well prepared and 
the cultivation was good. What does this show? 
Clearly that the trained farmer can make a crop 
where the untrained man fails. Should not each 
father who wants his son to be a better farmer 
than he was give his boy every chance to become 
such a farmer? Should not every young farmer 
unite practice, science, and thought, and study 
to equip himself to make the best of his three score 
and ten years on the farm? 


The Agricultural & Mechanical College 
at West Raleigh, North Carolina, 


is certainly the place to teach him the practice of 
farming. 





ae 
—— 


Term Opens September 3, 1914 














DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


Good individuals. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. For particulars write 
J. LYERLY & SONS, “Route No.1, Cleveland, N. C. 
REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY SWINE all ages, and 
REGISTERED JERSEY HEIFER «ALF 


Unusually iine stock. Will sell some fine animals at 
bargain prices on account of short feed. 


S.R. CHURCH, R.D.1, Madison Heights, Va. 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


FOR SALE, 
Boars ready for service and young gilts and pigs. 


E. S. WRIGHT, Sykes, Tenn. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


TCO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


A FOURTEEN WORD AD DID 
THE WORK. 


March 11, 1914 








Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sirs: 

Please stop my advertisement for seed corn. 
The demand is greater than Ican supply. I 
recommend The Progressive Farmer to any- 
one to advertise in to be the best paper in 
circulation. 

I thank you for making such an enormous 
sale of my seed. 

Yours very truly, 
R. No. 1. (Signed) T. A. GILLETE. 











Have you any kind of seed to sell ? 
The Progressive Farmer can sell it. 























Two Hounds—Will sell or exchange for 
pure-bred pigs. Grady Stanton, Gibson, N. C. 
CAPABLE For Sale—Buff Orpingtons—Write for 


: prices and show record, Bloom Kendall, 
mse LIVE STOCK) "os" 


WRITE H. L. IGLEHEART, 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 





FOR AN EXPERIENCED AND 





For Sale—One 60-saw Lummus gin with 
self feed; condenser and suction; one Winship 
press (packs upward). Bargain, Felton Bros., 
Wilson, N. C. 

One 4-year-old Registered Jersey Cow—4 
gallons when fresh. One heifer, will be 
fresh this month; $75 each. Samuel M. 
Flack, Forest City, N. C. 




















Prand new Johnston mower, thirty-five 
dollars, Six-horse gasoline engine, mounted, 
hundred dollars; used ninety days, Nufmber 
2 Little Giant peanut thresher, mounted, 
hundred twenty-five dollars; used two sea- 
sons; good condition. A. Swain & Bro., 
Plymouth, N. C, 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money, 









































We will glad- 
ly make @ special club on any papers you 
may wish. 

















For Sale—By owner, 30 to 40 acres fine 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all tobacco or general crop land. Splendid mar- 
attended to, ket; 4-room house, barn, outbuildings; 
young orchard, grapes; good water; all 
fenced; on fine road, 4 miles from town; 
rural mail; telephone; near good school and 
store, Rural Route 1, Box 88% Crewe, Va, 





























May we serve you? 
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Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 


SEPTEMBER 

(1) “Are Our Crops Fairly Graded on 
Our Local Markets? What Can 
We Do?” 

(2) “How Can We Develop a Farm Sys- 
tem Ao Minimize Periods of Idle- 
ness and Excess of Labor?” 

OCTOBER 
(1) “Are We Doing Our Duty in Codéper- 
ating to Help Brethren in Cases of 
Sickness?” 
“Are We Doing Our Duty in Coéper- 
ative Fire and Other Lines of Mu- 
tual Insurance?” 
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SOME THINGS PRESIDENT HOBBS 
TOLD THE NORTH CAROLINA 
FARMERS’ CONVENTION 





I—Importance of the Rural “Com- 
munity” 


WELVE years ago the first 
State Farmers’ Convention was 
held at this place. It was made 
up largely of the leading farmers and 
their wives of this State just as it is 
now. The ques- 
tion before it then 
was, how to make 
the farms more 
productive. For 
more than a gen- 
eration, or I might 
say, since the 
Givit War it 
seemed that the 
chief end of agri- 
culture had been 
to rob the soil as much as possible 
and give as little in return. The re- 
sult was that when the farmers’ in- 
stitutes began to teach scientific ag- 
riculture in North Carolina, the soil 
had been so depleted that the aver- 
age production of corn was only 13 
bushels per acre and of cotton 150 
pounds. Now the production is; corn, 
19 bushels; cotton, 250 pounds. Other 
crops have increased in the same pro- 
portion. 


The farmer has learned that the 
so-called “book farming,” once held 
in such contempt by him, has proved 
itself far superior to farming in the 
moon, or by the signs of the Zodiac. 
He has learned that hard work alone 
without science, brains and good bus- 
iness thought mixed with it will not 
maintain the fertility of his acres nor 
make them remunerative. 

Productivity was the chief question 
to contend with at first and is to a 
large extent now and must ever re- 
main so. But, however fertile a farm- 
er may make his acres; however high 
his pecuniary wealth may be piled for 
the time being, yet if there is not de- 
veloped a satisfying country life, edu- 
cationally, socially, morally and oth- 
erwise, the farmer and his family will 
not be content to stay on the farm 
but will move away at the first op- 
portunity to some community that 
offers these advantages. This has been 
proved a thousand times over. So 
the fundamental need of the hour is 
to create a new unit, which we call a 
“Community.” 





MR. HOBBS 


IIl—New Tews of Rural Education 
Needed 


F COUNTRY children are to stay 

on the farm, the school books they 
use and the literature that is set be- 
fore them must be an expression of 
country life. Arithmetical problems 
must be worked out about things per- 
taining to the farm as well as com- 
mercial life, and it must be taught 
that it is just as learned to work out 
a fertilizer formula or balanced ra- 
tion as a problem in bank discount. 
As Dr. Clarence Poe expresses it, it 
must be taught that it requires just 
as much knowledge to know about 
cotton roots and corn roots as cube 
roots and square roots. 

The one-teacher type of school 
must go. They must give place to 








three and four-teacher schools, with 
bigger and better houses and better 
equipment, with at least eight or ten 
acres of land attached, where practi- 
cal demonstrations of scientific agri- 
culture may be made in all its phases. 
Domestic science, good housekeep- 
ing, elementary music, both vocal and 
instrumental, can be taught the girls, 
and the same skill which formerly 
the mothers thought worthy only to 
be bestowed upon the piano, may be 
as successfully imitated now by the 
daughters with equally as much grace 
upon the kitchen range or the fireless 
cooker. Good housekeeping is a cry- 
ing need of the hour, and is just as 
much a part of education and is wor- 
thy of just as much honor and con- 
sideration as a knowledge of the 
higher branches of learning. Once 
having established such elementary 
schools as this, the next step is to 
establish one or more farm life 
schools in each county. 


Ill—Needs of Our Truck Farmers 


N ORDER to bring about a better 

system of marketing there are two 
things I wish to call your atten- 
tion to: 

First; an adequate system of trans- 
portation must be provided. This ap- 
plies to railroads as well as dirt 
roads. Especially is this true as to 
the trucking industry of the State, it 
being impossible to deliver truck to 
the Northern markets in prime shape 
with ox-cart schedules and _ the 
primitive methods now in vogue 
in handling. The power of the 
State ought to be invoked and 
pressure brought to bear upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to see that the truck farmers get fair 
treatment. There is a continually 
growing demand for North Carolina 
truck in the rapidly growing cities of 
the North. But the stuff often ar- 
rives in such bad condition, owing to 
inadequate handling and transporta- 
tion, as to be utterly unfit for human 
food. This means thousands of dol- 
lars lost to the growers and ruin to 
a would-be paying industry. 

I do. not wish, however, nor think 
it fair, to try to make the truck 


farmer all saint or the railroad all~ 


sinner, I realize fully that before the 
truck farmer gets the best price he 
must standardize his stuff and put it 
up in better shape and make an hon- 
est pack. For the grower who falsely 
packs his stuff by putting all large 
2ars of corn, or Irish potatoes, or 
apples, etc. on the outside of the 
crate or barrel and the small within, 
or the housewife who so far forgets 
herself as to sell eggs, etc., of uncer- 
tain age for fresh ones, are just as 
dishonest as the transportation com- 
panies which receive full pay for stuff 
delivered in bad shape, caused by de- 
lays and improper handling, or the 
commission man who purloins the re- 
turns. All of it is bad business and 
a little codperative effort on the part 
of each with just a little dash of hon- 
esty thrown in, would help mightily. 

The standardization of all North 
Carolina farm products offered for 
sale must come and come quickly if 
our farmers expect to hold their own 
in the present markets and capture 
others. 


I1V.—Needs of Our Livestock Industry 


HE raising of livestock enters 

largely into all successful agri- 
culture, and North Carolina with her 
mild winters and _ soil peculiarly 
adapted to the grasses and legumes 
offers a splendid field of opportunity 
for this branch of husbandry. None 
but the best breeds must be kept. 
The razor back hog and the piney 
woods cow must go. These, however, 
are the products of the free range 
system which is happily growing less 
and less each year. To my mind the 
next General Assembly could do no 
better service to the State than to 
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ROOFING 


is the Best Money canBuy! We make pif} 
allkinds. For a practical roof try 


CAROLINA Metai Shingles 


hey are fire—, wind—and water- 
pret. Made of lasting metal. hav- 
ing exceptionally pure iron as its 
base. Of beautiful design, heav- 
® ily embossed. Furnished either § 

painted or galvanized 
penter can put them on. Sheets 4 
tit andlock perfectly Noso ider- GysgRe 
f ingisnecessary. It interestedin § 
a Better Roof, be sure to , 

Write for FREE Catalog & 
and special circular showing Qi om 
shingles in colors. ecome ac- g 
¥@ quainted with our full line by & 
ig sending a postcard to-day. 
Re CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
“Sy Box 10, Wilmington, N. C. 


DELIVERED REE 


on Srprore and 30 DAYS 
77 bes AL. Write at once for 


ny car 





















“Ranger”’ and particu- 


<> lars of the most marvel- 
= S ous offer over made on 

= a bicycle. You will be 
: ZING astonished at our low 

<2/ g y prices and terms, 

-_ " en BL mg ond tak. 

, ng orders for Bicycles, 

\ RIDER AGENTS WANTED Tires and Sundries from 
our big complete catalog, Do Business direct with the 
leading bicycle house in America, You cannot afford to 
Duy until you Anow what we can do for you. WRITE US, 


Mead Cycle Co. Dept. et Chicago lls 










A Ne eggs, fruit, etc.,on road to market. Soon 
Save cost—produce brings more—wagon lasts longer. 


MADE LIKE FINEST AUTO SPRINGS 


Very resilient and durable, The standard springs of 
America since 1S89. 40 sizes—fitany wagon— 7 
Sustain load upto Stoms. If not at dealer's, 
write us. Catalog and fistful of proof free. 


HARVEY SPRING CO., 728-17thSt., RACINE, WIS. | 











FARM FENCE 


4 1 4 cts. a rod 
fora 26 in. high fence; 
17 1-4c. & rod for 47iuch high 
stock fence: 281-2carodfora 
50-inch heavy poultry fence. Sold 
direct tothe farmer on Days 
Free Trial. Special barb wire ,80 
rod spool, $1.40. Catalog free. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE Co. 
BOX C-5 MORTON, ILLINOIS. 








Monarch Steel Stump Puller 


Sold On 5 Year Guarantee- = ee igetes 

















WHITSETT — 


pass a State-wide stock law, thus re- 
moving forever one of the last rem- 
nants of an unprogressive agricul- 
ture. Such a law would facilitate 
the @radication of the cattle tick, 
hog cholera, and various contagious 
and infectious diseases which now 
affect livestock, and eliminate to a 
large extent much of the risk now 
run by those engaged in the business, 
and besides would help re-forest the 
waste places, thereby increasing the 
timber supply. 


V.—We Must Adjust the Race 
Problem 


é ee MY mind, the future prosperity 
and welfare of both races would 
be advanced, if, under the law, cer- 
tain neighborhoods where either race 
owns the majority of the land, could 
be set aside, if desired, for the ex- 
clusive use of the one owning the 
majority of the land and further pur- 
chase prohibited by the minority. 
There will be two classes, however, 
who will oppose this. One is the ab- 
sentee landowner and the other is 
the land speculator, neither of whom 
cares a straw for the welfare of a 
community life only in so much as it 
affects his pocket book. 
Furthermore, I think it my duty, 
and in justice to my own race and 
the civilization it stands for, to point 
out the fact to you that we are sure 
sooner or later to develop some very 
easy system for enabling tenants to 


buy land with “government help,” and 
unless some communities are set 
apart for white ownership, the 
whole South will be simply sand- 


wiched tenfold worse than it is now 
with mixed white and Negro farmers. 
This would doom our efforts for 
white civilization and would reduce 
practical codperation to a nullity. 





A Farmers’ Fertilizer Company 


AST year several farmers in Ber- 

tie County, N. C., members of the 
Union and others, decided to estab- 
lish a fertilizer factory at Windsor. 
A charter was obtained and the con- 
cern organized, the ownership of the 
stock being limited to practical and 
actual farmers. 

Once organized the company lost 
little time in getting to work. They 
bought four acres of land below 
Windsor and immediately on the 
Cashie River. Here heavy material 
can be easily brought up by boatload 
and barges, and cheaper freights 
thereby secured. A spur track also 
connects the plant with the Welling- 
ton & Powellsville Railroad. The out- 
buildings are now all completed and 
about a month will be required to 
complete the factory proper. This 
will be done in October. The purpose 
is to begin mixing fertilizer February 
1, next. A test farm operated this 
year has also shown much as to soil 
needs in surrounding territory. 

An interesting fact is that all of the 
work of building has been done by 
| farmers between times of crop work. 
The management decided to employ 
the farmers to do the work instead 





A Leading Boarding School for Two Hun- 
dred and Fifty og Prepares for 
College, for B hi or for 
Life. Established 1688. Wide Patronage. 
Reasonable Rates. 

IN THE HEALTHFUL PIEDMONT 

REGION NEAR GREENSBORO, N. C, 


etc., 








or Illustrated Catal 
address the President, 
W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D., 
WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA. 


» Views, 




















CNCTMNAT TERNARY 


ACCREDITED BY U.S. DEPT. AGRICULTURE 


Confers the Degree of Doctor of 


Veterinary Medicine. (D.V.M 
Write now for Free Catalogue 
3116 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, 0. ; 








How about your neighbors? 


If you have any neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some 
Then call on them and ask them tu sub- 
ecribe, 


sample copies. | 


| of others. That it has been done well 
can be seen from the picture of the 
building. The manager is a practical 
builder and with sensible farmers he 
has made great success of his plan. 
Another unique incident is that no 
colored man has ever been employed, 
or even been on the pay roll. It is 
the purpose to employ none but white 
labor. 

The Albermarle Guano Company’s 
main building will have a storage ca- 
pacity of 11,000 tons of raw material. 
Its equipment of mixers and other 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY | 











versity. 
leges. 
control. 


did athletic grounds. 


sent free, Address, 


Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


“Merit, the Measure of Success.” 


A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing 

for business life, teaching, or advanced class in College and Uni- 
Accredited relations with University and leading Col- 
Government that appeals to manliness and develops self- 
Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont Carolina. 
Commodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. 
Total expenses for the session under $225. 
Many things you will want to know set forth in illustrated catalogue, 


G. F. MeALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 





Splen- 


Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 











You 


Decide: Schools: 


The 
Methods: 


‘Results: 





world’s record for speed and accuracy. 

Our rates and terms are most_reasonable. 
real commercial college. 
placed in positions. 
position with railroad—sixty 
terms. Do not put off this Seectane step. 


T. S. SPRADLIN, President. 


A Few Reasons Why You Should Enroll With Us: 


We teach Stenotypy, the fastest method of writing. Our courses teach you to know. 
We train you to grasp your opportunity. We have the latest improved methods. 
give you your choice of nine different Systems of Shorthand. Two of these hold the 


Real Business Courses as taught at a 
Results unequaled. 
Call for youre, lady stenographer, phone today, to accept 
($60.00) dollars. 


CENTRAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


We 


Twenty-five students recently 


The 
9 


Write for further information and 


Roanoke, Va. 











Buie’s Creek Academy. 





Founded by present Principal in 1887. 
railroad, in a healthful community. 


department of Music—Vocal, Band and Piano. 
pression under able, expericnced teachers. 
Matron and Lady Principal. 
ous influences thrown around students. 


Quiet country village, four and one-half miles from 
welve coliege men and women in faculty. 
students last year from 60 counties, 4 states and Cuba. 


New $15,000 dormitory for girls, in charge of 


Good Christian homes for boys and young men. 
For catalogue, address 


J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, Buie’s Creek, N.C. 





Good Business Course. 


Strong 
Seven new pianos installed. 


Artand Ex- 


Best of religi- 











rected to this one purpose. 


East Carolina Teachers Training School. 


A State School to train teachers forthe public schools of North Carolina, 
Tuition free to all who agree toteach. Fall Term begins Septem- 
ber 22, 1914. For catalog or other information address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 


Greenville, S. C. 


Every energy is di- 
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NEW BUILDING 


Our Catalogue will deeply interest you. 


MONT AMOENA SEMINARY 


NOTED FOR HEALTH 


Ideal Home and Excellent School for Country Girls. 
Courses in English, Classics, Music, Art, Domestic Science. 


Address 


REV. R. A. GOODMAN, President, 


1914 


LOW RATES 


Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 














YOUNG WOMEN 


Do 
Soun 


Southern Presbyte- 
pian College 


——AN d= 


Conservatory of Music 


Is doing just this work. Faculty 
of twenty-six experienced teach- 
ers; brick building; all modern 
conveniences. 
THE COST IS VERY REASONABLE. 
Write for Catalog, it will interest 
you. 


Cc. G. VARDELL, D. D., 
Red Springs, N. C. 


ou want an Education? Sane, 
, Thorough? You can get it. 














THE SCROOL ITS PUPILS PRAISE 
YO ee coe ree at ee ey 


—vor their parents—why they love this 








machinery, we are told, will be of the 
best. The capacity of the plant will 
be easily 350 tons per day of ten 
hours work. 

The photograph on page 6 of this 
issue of The Progressive Farmer, 





general perspective view, showing 





taken several weeks ago, presents the. 


the water front, and in the center the | 


| high part of the building in which el- 
| evators and machinery will be in- 
stalled. Farmers everywhere will be 
interested in the progress of this une- 
usual enterprise. 


























F school, Ask any questions about our unique 

=: buildings, superb location, superior faculty, 
thorough college preparation, standards of 
honor, home comforts and all-round athleé- 
ics. Write for their names and addresses, 


s 
Bingham School 
The Oldest Boys’ Sehool in the South. 
An unusual and scholarly builder of 
highest-typed manhood. Has been 
conducted for 120 years by three gen- 
erations of Binghams. During the 
Spast 30 years students have come 
rom the U.S. Army, 39 States and 
meampfrom Europe, Asia and South Amer- 
ica. A military system which helps 
to make citizens. U.S. Army Officer de- 
tailed. Open-air athletics most of the 
year. Write for catalogue 


COL. R, BINGHAM, Supt., R.F.D. Box & 
Asheville, N.C. Established 1798 


re 


= 





Read the advertisements in this issue. 
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Medical College of Virginia 
University College of Medicine 
1838 (cOoNsOLIDATED) 
1914, | Medicine - Dentistry - Pharmacy 
STUART McGUIRE, M. D., Dean 
New college building, completely equipped and 
modern laboratories. Extensive Dispensary service. 
Hospital facilities farnish 400 clinical beds; individual 
instruction; Experienced Faculty; practical curricu- 
lom. 77th session opens September 15, 1914, 
For 1 or inf 
J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 
1126 East Clay St. RICHMOND, VA, 














THE CHICAGO 


VETERINARY 
COLLEGE 


Study veterinary medicine and sur- 
gery in the o'dest and foremost vet- 
erinary teaching institution in the 
United States. The South has its 
diseases of livestock same as the 
North. 

Next Session begins Sept. 8th. 
For catalogue address 

JOSEPH HUGHES, M. R.C.V.S., 
2537 State St., CHICAGO, ILL, 














CATAWBA COLLEGE 
(Co-educational) 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 1, 1914 

The School has had a steady growth during the year as 
will be seen from the enrollment. For the year ending 
June 4, 1913, the enrollment was 113; for the year ending 
May 27, 1914, it was 140. 74in the music department alone. 

Expenses Moderate, running from $140 to $200 

for the entire year. 
A strong faculty of trained men and women. Work thor- 
ough. Course of study a high standard. Literary and 
Business C -urses Music, Art and Expression. 


For further information write for ostehonne to 
WTON, N.C. 


REV. J. D. ANDREW, Pres., 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, ete. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
known on application, 


3 MACHINERY 





editions made 
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Pure-bred O. I. C. Pigs—Satisfaction guar- 






































For Sale—Good saw-mill, 








engine and boil- | 


er, $400. Mrs, W. F. McDade, Rougemont, 
N. c., Route 3. 

Seventy-five Dollars Buys Lilliston Peanut 
picker; thoroughly overhauled. W. J. Dean, 
Gatesville, N. Cc 

Twelve “Horse Waterloo Boy Gasoline En- 
gine, mounted, two hundred dollars. Bar- 
gain. R. F, Holman, Snow Camp, N. Cc 

“Shock Loader’’— This device will load a 
whole shock of corn on wagon, and from 
wagon to stack or shredder table in one 
minute. Saves the disagreeable work of 
tearing down shock and loading by hand. 
It’s strong, durable, easy to operate; saves 
labor and time, and costs less than thirty 


dollars, If interested, 
Granite Falls, N. C. 


| HELP WANTED | 


LOCATE HOMES AND POSITIONS NOW 

Never a winter rolls around but what we 
get dozens of requests from men and boys 
who are looking for positions on good farms; 
and never a winter rolls around but what 
we get as many more letters from farm own- 
ers who want such men 

If you have lands for sale, 
looking for a position, or if you want to em. 
ploy good men—go after them now. Don’t 
wait till it’s too late. 

Remember the man who locked his stable 
after his horse was gone. 

Our classified columns are eagerly and 
closely read for such announcements and for 
a few pennies a2 week you can find just 
what you are looking for. 

Then you'll be ready to start the new 
year with definite plans, 

Rates cheerfully furnished on 
Address Advertising Department, 


write to H. C. Mackie, 








if you are 





request. 





Wanted—10 oe families to farm. J. G. 
Layton, Dunn, N. 





Reliable Marricad White Man—To work on 
farm, now and next year. J. N. Terry, 
News Ferry, Va. 





Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 


trees; roses, ornamental, etc. Easy to sell; 
big profits. Write today. Smith Bros., Dept. 
26. Concord, Ga, 





TSalesman—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. 300d pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. a Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., “Box C23.” 


Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Alabama, 




















ROCKS, 
























































Will sell either one or trade for mares, Also 
a good farm for sale, 3 miles of South Bos- 
ton. W. C, Grove, South Boston, Va. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


Wanted—Milch Goats—Send 
and price. Blenhiem 
525, Clifton | Forge, Va. 


Hampshire Downs—10 ewes from 1 to 4 
years old, and 1 ram lamb, not akin, $150. 
Choice rams of different ages all registered. 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va. 


Large, ~ Pure- bred Hampshire Bucks— 
Ready for service. Yearlings, thirty dollars; 
lambs, twenty dollars each. Meadow Brook 
Farm, Drewry’s Bluff, Va. 

DOGS 


Pedigreed Collie Pups. 
Herndon, Va. 








description 
Poultry Farm, Box 

















M. K. Stroud, 





Fine, pure-bred, well marked Collie Pups 




















q ed, =] ain View Fz , Hickory, N. ae 
>, gy tar Pal Mi sig White Rocks of Quality. Randolph Poul- 
a - —___— wore RY _Farm, Asheboro, N. Cc, 
POLAND-CHINAS. er | Fine Barred Roc k Coc oo each, B. 
Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship. Satis- | c, Smith, teidsville, N. 
faction guaranteed. Thomas & Chamings, | -— oe = 
Round Hill, Va. POD DUCKS 
ABERDEE i-ANGUS Zunner Ducks for Sale—$1 e each, Olive 
ica ~ sewanbi see: ae ” - | Lang, bY armville, N. C, 
For Sale—30 ee steer calves, A. Thre i « : : 
proposition for a good feeder. H. H, Wil- _MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
liams, Chapel Hill, oN, Cc. Exhibition Stock and Eggs—From White 
; renRwy ied Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, Par- 
GU ERNSEYS — | tridge Rocks and Runner ducks, Illustrated 
Registered and grade Guernseys for sale. poultry guide, Beveriea Plantation, Harry 
J, P, Fletcher, Fletcher, N. C, Lee — Owner and Manager, Darling- 
JERSEYS. ODS Rs 
Registered Jersey y Bulls—R ichly bre -d bull 
calves for sale. Prices reasonable. F. E SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Gordon, Fort Lewis, Salem, Va, 
2 Young ~ Jersey ‘Bulis—é6 and 8 months CABBAGE. 
old. They are beauties; $35 and $45; to- ~ : 

Sas “4 ‘ > oe Flat Dutch Cabbage Plants—$1.50 per 
eee ae Ceniend Term, Panters, B. © thousand. Nice thrifty plants. Write today. 
Fated — |N. A. Hartsfield, Wake Forest, N. C. 

For Sale—Registered Jerseys: two heife eit rane wenuaage Aw Sit - po 
seven months. old, $50 each; one bull, four _. For Success in Fall Cabbage Set Piants 
months oid. $28; £0: b, Flat Rock. in August, September, We have them, $1.50 
Jones, Box 485.. Waste Flat Rock, N.C : "11,000. Glendale F arm, _Lincolnton, N. C. 
PS HOLSTEINS. CLOVER. __ 
Nii cies Crimson Clover—Direct importation any 
“Beacondale Herd” —Newportnews, Va.— * ral r ¢ : 
| gi aes ety quantity. Write for prices. Durham Seed 
oa td A aaa Holstein bulls, heifers, Froude; “Durham, N.¢. 
ar a Py aR —q, | Bur Clover Seed—Southern grown; free 
r Sale—Be st ire-t ed . ’ 
Naeisteln | pul ouentte Best, pure- eG from all obnoxious grasses and weeds; 
years old. Price $65. Pridgen & Bolling, | 8" atest of all cover crops; need of the 
Warsaw, N. C South; first cost only cost; it reseeds itself. 
Ph linedacodhbel LER centr $1.25 ag bushel. Apply to J, A. Long, Abbe- 
HORSES. ville, S. 
Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, OATS. 
Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. Oat ; 3 
= ats—Hammond’s Seed Oats. Henry C, 
Cc. —_* ee Harriston, va Hammond, Augusta, Ga, , 
For er * and — Coit—Geldina g and “For Sale—Yellow Peruvian Seed Oats— 
stallion; fine and young: n, Glenwood N. oti Sample f free, _J. A. Rowland, Richfield, N. C, 
e » © . yn, . os . - _ - 
— a SAP Seed | Oats—Appler, ~ Bancroft, 1 Hasting’s 
Weer Sale — Two Register: a fe ‘Stal- Hundred Bushel; nicely graded. Oakwood 
eee a * a oF: fh tmans, N. C. 
Idler, his son, two years old. Dr. Chas. Mc- VOTES 1g URE —— carnenatias 
Culloch, Howardsville, Va. omega seed Oats— Firat yes ar from orig- 
SS a inator; 5 per bushe rder early; de- 
A Bargain—Have two Percheron Stallions. mand Pony supply scarce, Derry Collins, 


He phzibah, Ga, 





=e 000 Bushels First-class Apple r Oats—5 
bushels in sack, @ 80c per bushel, Nice lot 
of Shetland Ponies at reasonable prices. L. 


Banks Holt, Graham, N. C. 
ONIONS 
Seed Shallot Onions—Finest spring grow- 














ers, 1,000 sets per bushel, $2. C. S. Powell, 
Smithfield, N. C. 
VETCH 
Augusta Vetch Seed. R. E. Lambert, 


Darlington, Ala, 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo, M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C, 


Tomato, Egg Plant, Pepper, Sweet Potato, 
Cabbage, Parsley, Thyme, Sage and Mint 




















for sale cheap, H. R. Birchett, Lebanon, | plants. Ask for price list. Geo. M. Todd, 
Tennessee, Greensboro, N. C. 

y ITs Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants, $1.50 

rs thousand. Strawberry plants, 50 cents 100, 


Pure-bred Belgian Hares—$2 Pair, up. Jas. 
H. Whitten, Amherst, Va, 


TWO OB MORE BREEDS. 


Fifteen Southdown Ram Lambs; Essex 
pigs. September shipment. Collie pups for 
immediate shipment. Pure-bred stock. L. 
G. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C, 


Percheron Stallions — Registered, hand- 
some individuals, best strain of the blood, 
breeder’s prices. Angus cattle. Rose Dale 
Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va, 














Registered Essex, Duroc-Jersey, Poland- 


| China pigs, sows in farrow, service boars; 


grade sows in farrow. Registered Jersey 
Cattle. Satisfaction or money back, I paying 
return on stock, J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS | 








Men and Women 18 Years 
Wanted for Government jobs. 
month. excellent chance for Farmers. Va- 
cations. No lay offs. “Pull” unnecessary. 
Common education sufficient. List of open 
positions free. Write immediately, Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept, K, 215, Rochester, N, Y. 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Who wants experienced real estate, office, 
farm manager or overseer? Result getter; 
35; best references; sober. Can furnish of- 
fice or farm help if desired. State salary. 
“B,” Bogue Chitto, Miss, 

Wanted—For 1915, position as farm man- 
ager, with agricultural training and ten 
years’ experience with managing large farms 
and growing various crops, and dairy farm- 
ing, handling all kinds of farm machinery, 
both white and Negro labor, and the building 


or Over— 
$65 to $150 











up of the soil; with sober habits. Can fur- 
nish best of reference. Address, Box 397, 
Orange, Va, 





L_ 


Registered 
Randleman, 


LIVESTOCK | 


ESSEX 








Essex Pigs. 
WN; ¢, 


E. A. Aldridge, 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


Duroe 
ae 2 ® 





Registered 


Satisfaction 
mene y back, 


or 
Atkinson, N, ¢ 


Pigs — 
Murphy, 














To ‘Avoia ~ Inbreeding—Large, ‘Registere a 
Duroc-Jersey Boar. J. N. Terry, News Fer- 
ry, Va. 

_For Sale—4 Duroc Boars—Ready for ser- 
vice, and 4 gilts. Order today from River 
View Farm, Rice, Va. 

Duroc-Jersey Hogs—Are best for the} 
South. Write for proof stating your wants. 
Credit extended, Strawberry and cabbage 
plants for sale. The Jefferson Farms, Al- 
bany, Georgia. 

oO 1 Cc, 
O. I. C. Pigs—Silver’s strain; registered, 


Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. 








LEGHORNS. 
April ggg oe erg heavy laying 
strain—$1.5 Cockerels, 75¢c; yearling hens, 


$1. Altaviata Farm, Darlington, Md, 





For Sale—Several hundred fine Single Comb 
White Leghorn cockerels. Choice, $1; four 
for $3. Beverly Poultry Yards, Kittrell, N.C. 


Brown Leg- 
200 pullets of excellent 
Order today. Mrs. C. M. Bass, 





For Sale—100 Single Comb 
horn Cockerels and 
breeding. 
Rice Va. 





The Warren Strain of Single Comb White 
Leghorns—The greatest egg laying strain of 
Leghorns in America. 15 to 100 eggs @ 5c; 
100 and up, 4c each. Order from this ad, 
or write for further information, 15,000 
pullets and cockerels @ $2 each. The War- 
ren Poultry Farm, T, M. Bost, Prop., Wise, 
C., Warren County. 


150,000 Baby Chicks for Sale—Young 
strain Single Comb White Leghorns only. 
Deliveries throughout the year. 10¢c each in 
any quantity. Hatching eggs shipped prompt- 
ly; never over two days old when shipped. 
Price, $5 per hundred; $2.50 for thirty, and 
$1.50 for 15. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please yous. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office 2700 Ave, F., Birmin; sham, Ala. 


ORPINGTONS: 

An Opportune Time to Get Started with 
the beautiful full-breasted White Orping- 
tons, *“‘Kellerstrass” strain. 8 hens and cock- 
erel, only $10. Oakland F arm, , Airlie, DG 


N. 














Single Comb Butt Or pingtons—On account 
of other business, am closing out at sacrifice 
prices my entire flock of fine hens, cocks, 
a and cockerels. J. F. Hardaway, Liles- 
ville N. 


Thirty Days’ Sale of Our Superb Strain of 
Golden Buff Orpingtons—Pullets, cockerels, 
two pounds up, $1 each, six for $5; breeders, 
$1.50 each. Buff Orpingtons, six for $5, Send 
your order today. Elk-Villa Yards, Elkin, 
North Carolina, 














REDS 


Rhode 





Island Reds 
75c each, Miss 
Hope, Va. 


Pure-bred 
—April and 
Annie Flournoy, 


Single Comb 
May hatched, 
Charlie 











by parcel post; $2.50 thousand, by express. 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 





For Sale—Georgia grown rye 
mixed, $1.75 per bushel. 





and vetch, 
Essex and Berk- 


shire pigs, six weeks old, $4.50; or pair for 
$8. Langshan cockerels, 75c each. Wiley 
Randall, Martin, Ga. 


For Sale—Seeds—Several hundred bushels 
bur clover seed in burs; also several hun- 
dred bushel each of vetch, crimson clover, 
red clover, and alfalfa; pasture mixture, etc. 
We can send small orders by parcel post, 
and larger orders by express or freight as 
desired. Our seed are the best and purest 
obtainable, Write us for prices and sample 
of what you want, Farmers’ Supply Co., 
Gaffney, 8S, C. 


| INCUBATOR 


Petaluma Incubators and Brooders—Auto- 
matic heat regulator, Awarded Gold Medal 
at St. Louis and Portland Expositions over 
all competitors. Grand Prize at Seattle, 
Standard of the world. We pay the freight. 
Agents wanted. J, A. Huske, State Repre- 
sentative, Fayetteville, N. C. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 




















Scholarship Loan Fund—Repay monthly 
from salary. Positions guaranteed, Fare 
paid. Piedmont Business College. Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Penmanship, Telegraphy, ete. Assisted by 
Western Union Telegraph Company. Spence’s 
Business School, Goldsboro, N. C, 








Young J Men and Ladies—Learn telegraphy, 
Railway agency, typewriting and telegraph 
penmanship, Our school established twenty- 
six years, Indorsed by railway officials. 
Railroad wires in school. Big demand for 
our graduates. Ceurse completed in few 
months. Expenses low. Positions guaran- 
teed under written contract. Rapid promo- 
tion. Big descriptive catalog free, Writs 
today. Great opportunities in the railway 
service. Southern School of Telegraphy, Box 
383-A, Newnan, Ga, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Null’s Famous Melilotus Honey—10-pound 











pail, prepaid any Southern Express Co.’s 
office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demopolis, Ala, 
Flour, Meal, Feeds, Corn, and Oats—We 


will sell you direct. All freight paid. Write 
for prices. Address, Cedar City Mills, Dept. 
B, Le banon, Tenn. 


~ Men of ideas and “inventive 
write for new 


ability should 
“Lists of Needed Inventions.” 


Patent buyers and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” - Advice free. Randolph 
& Co, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 70, Washing- 


ton, D, Cc. 


MONU MENTS 


Monuments—Foreign and “dome stic monu- 
ments, marbles and granites. Designs fur- 
nished on application. W. O. Wolfe, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





'OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advert every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory — as 
to his honesty and b r 














_ Farms for Sale —L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


Guilford 


Farms for Sale—J. A, 
Groome, 


N, C. 


body - of gr mostly clear- 
Goldsboro, N. 


County 
Gree nsboro, 





Wanted—Lar ge 
Ww. Ww. 


“Have Seve ral Farms I Want “to & Se -1l—Some 











of them extra sper large and small. Write, 
A. McKenzie, Chadbourn, N. C. 

We have large. and small ‘farms, W well { im- 
proved, from $2 per acre and up. Over- 
street ; Realty Co Douglas, Ga 

Got to Sell—500_ acres ‘bottom ~hammoe “ks, 
and drained muck land, Excellent stock 
range, Tom Strickland, Grandin, Fla 





Virginia Farms—Bright 


tobacco land; 
stock, grain and fruit farms, 


Write for cat. 





alog. Venable & F ‘or d, Lyne hburg &, Va. 
For Sale—Fine ‘Plantation—315 5 ~Acres— 
Near Richmond; fine stock, grain, grass and 


tobacco farm, 


Box 37, Blackstone, 
Virginia, 


Route 3, 





Farm for Sale—100 Acres—On Raleigh- 
Durham public highway. Six-room cottage. 
Price and terms reasonable. R. E. Prince, 
Raleigh, N. C 








“WwW ill Sell or Rent—Part or all of one of the 
nicest homes and six hundred-acre farms in 
eastern North Carolina, Owner, Wallace, 
North Carolina, 





Farms for Rent—With privilege of buying, 
Come to Putnam County before the advance 
in price. Several fine farms for sale. M. S, 
Shivers, Eatonton, Ga. 
For Sale—300 acre and grass 
farm land in Amelia County, Va., $15 per 
acre, aw 50 $30; liberal terms, 
change, A, J. Bradley, 











tobacco 
Wilk ex- 
Richmond, Va, 
~~ Several splendid farms and tracts of wood- 
land for development, at bargain prices; 
Beaufort and Hyde Counties. Write for bul- 
letin, W a zton-Beaufort Land Co., Wash- 
ington, | N. 
Ic OD 


For &§ Sale—1, 252 











Acres of Good Land, in 
Calhoun County, Georgia, 15 plows in culti- 
vation, by owners whagge professions render 
it impossible for them to give any attention 
to the farm, Ellis, Webb & Ellis, Americus, 
Georgia. 





“For Rent—Good 8-horse farm, 26 miles of 
Raleigh, 2% miles of station of S. By Ax B 
ae 6-room ‘house; good tenant houses. Pre- 
fer to lease for 3 years. Land suitable for 
corn, cotton, grain, hay, ete. Address Box 
46, Cary, N. C. 


For Sale—200 Acres—1% miles of town 
and railroad; level productive red subsoil; 
small house, and 50 acres cut down; bal- 
ance in young oak. Must be sold at onece, 
Price, $1,500; one-half cash. J. E. Clon- 
inger, Flintville, Tenn. 








For Sale—400-acre Farm—Fairfield Coun- 
ty, South Carolina. 200 acres in good state 
of cultivation. Nine houses, two large barns; 


other good out-buildings. Will sell stock 
and tools. Write for particulars. Jas, P. 
Caldwell, Winnsboro, S, C. 





For Sale—Fine grain and grass farm, 148 
acres, four miles from two good towns, on 
improved highway. Good buildings. Welt 
watered and lays well. Bargain at $5,500. 
For full particulars and new catalog of other 
farms, write, Jeffreys, Hester & Company, 
Chase City, Va. 





Mississippi and Alabama—Pine lands in 
tracts of 40 acres and up, for general farm- 
ing, stock raising, fruit, vegetables, etc. Ele- 
vated and gently rolling; good water. $5 to 
$12 per acre. Liberal terms. For Folder, 
maps, etc., address, Geo. Kilborn, Box 212, 
Mobile, Alabama, 








For Sale—584 Acres 
lic road, near school 
dwelling, good barn, two tenant houses, 
200 acres in timber, 175 acres in cultivation, 
60 acres in pasture; 35 acres in bottom land; 
7 miles from Abbeville, 3 miles from Ver- 
dery. Price $7.75 per acre; easy terms. Al- 
len Banks, Troy, S. C. 


Located on good pub- 
and chureh; 5-room 


F our Great Farm Bargains—(1) 316 
$2,500 cash; (2) 950 acres, $20; 
$12; (4) 2,132 acres, $10. In 
Winter Garden of the South,’ so termed by 
the U. S, Government. In the delightful 
Piedmont section, The finest tobacco, cotton, 
corn, and fruit lands in Harnett County, the 
newly discovered tobacco field. Climate, 
health, schools, railroads unequalled. Ad- 
dress Box “C’’, Dunn, N. C. 


Suwannee County 
Timbered Lands for Sale—From three to 
twenty dollars per acre, according to im- 
provements and transportation. Good school 
and church facilities. Fine for all the stored 


“acres, 
(3) 350 acres, 
“The Great 





Improved Farms and 


crops, cotton, corn, potatoes, sugar cane, 
peanuts and tobacco, all kinds of fruit. 
Hogs and cattle raising very profitable, also 


Would like 
cost to them, 
& Rowell, Bran- 


good for trucking of all kinds. 
to show prospectors without 
Terms if wanted, Green 
ford, Fla. 


For Sale—Bright Tobacco Land—‘‘True to 
the name,’”’ deep gray top soil, with sandy, 
gray and yellow subsoil, Fine shipping fa- 
cilities; on the Virginian Railway; good to- 
bacco market; improved roads; churches, and 

















up-to-date schools. No malaria, land un- 
dulating, and cheaper than elsewhere. One 
hundred fine farms. Honorable dealing; 
titles guaranteed. Investigate this pro- 
gressive town and prosperous section of 
Virginia, Virginian Reaity Co., Inc., Kens 
bridge, Va. 

Farm for Sale—Situate on public road, 
one mile from Smithfield, N. C.; contains 57 
acres; 35 acres cleared and in cultivation; 
nice, two-story, seven-room dwelling; two 
tobacco barns; one pack house, and other 
out-buildings. Land suited for growing all 
farm crops. Smithfield has one of the best 
graded schools in the State, five churches, 
four tobacco warehouses, two cotton mills, 
and is a good market for farm produce. 
Come to see me or write at once to G, E. 
Thornton, Smithfield, N. C., Jonnston County, 

Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 


it by putting a lHttle no- 
Exchange, 


you can often get 


| tice in our Farmers’ 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































YR aA REALONE 


'* Saturday, August 29, 1914] 





Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











po YOU CALL THIS “GOODY- 
GOODY"? 


BOUT three years ago, before 

“Truth” in ADVERTISING was 
seriously agitated a certain competi- 
tor told our solicitor, ‘““‘Why, you are 
FOOLS to turn down all this good 
money! Wetake ANYTHING so long 
as the advertiser has the money to 
pay his bills.” He is no longer a 
competitor. 

We don’t refuse fake advertising 
because we are “‘goody-goody.” We 
do it because we know that the very 
APPEARANCE of a fake advertise- 
ment in the paper renders all the 
CLEAN advertising less effective. it 
recalls the old adage of “birds of a 
feather’? and makes many a reader 
take all he sees with a grain of salt. 

And it isn’t fair to take an HON- 
EST advertiser’s money along with 
a crook’s money and let the crooks’ 
copy render the HONEST fellow’s 
copy less effective. 

And then, too, it’s GOOD BUSI- 
NESS to refuse fake advertising. If 
a paper allows a crooked advertiser 
to rob its subscribers LONG enough 
—the subscribers finally lese faith in 
the paper or become unable to re- 
new their subscriptions. Either sit- 
uation means a failing subscription 
list and—a failing subscription list 
means a divorce between the paper 
and its HONEST advertisers. 

Briefly, therefore, the only way a 
fake advertisement for MAN or 
BEAST or FOWL couid get into 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
would be to bind the arms of the 
pressman, blindfold the printers and 
SHOOT THE MANAGING EDITOR. 

All this, coupled with the fact that 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is 
conceded to be the most reliable, au- 
thentic, ably-edited farm paper in the 
South—makes it the South’s greatest 
farm paper. And its readers, know- 
ing all this to be so, roam through 
its advertising columns and_ select 
what they want with -the same feel- 
ing of confidence and security that a 
city man has when he goes into his 
favorite department store. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
goes into more than 170,000 of the 
BEST farm homes of the South— 
into the homes of people who BE- 
LIEVE in it—FARM by it—and 
TURN TO OUR STAFF FOR AD- 
VICE AND HELP. 

Let us talk to you about this pa- 
per. We can’t tell it all here. We 
can, however, lay before you direct, 
visible, not-to-be-denied PROOF that 
the paper goes to people YOU want 
to reach and who will buy most ANY- 
THING that fills a ‘‘wholesome, hu- 
man need.” 





A SIGN OF PROGRESS 


OTS of people look upon the South 

as a country where people are 
“wild and woolly,” and it is hard to 
make them see or believe that we are 
really progressive. 

A certain manufacturer of insecti- 
cides recently asked us if an adver- 
tisement in our paper would pay him. 
After a little arguing we agreed to 
send out a letter to 100 of our read- 
ers from Carolina to Texas and ask 
them the following questions: 

Do your spray your fruit crops? 

Do you spray your truck crops? 

’ What mixture do you use for spray- 
ing? 

What kind of an outfit do you spray 
with? 

What pests do the greatest damage 
to your crops? 

The answers we received tickled us 
& whole lot. It looks as if at last the 
farmers of the South realize that 
Spraying is absolutely mecessary. 
Nearly every answer we received was 
in the affirmative. 

We'll be glad to have our readers 
auswer these questions. Address your 
letters to this department. 


SUNNY HOME SUGGESTIONS 


Pasturing Generally Improves Land— 
Fertilizers For Tobacco—Preparing 
For. Fall Grain 
T MIGHT be of 


interest to many 


readers to know just how much of | 


plant food 
irom the 


a 1,000-pound steer takes 

farm when he Our 
scientific men have 
worked this mat- 
ter out and give 
27.45 pounds as 
the amount of ni- 
trogen, 18 . 39 
pounds 
ic acid, 2.05 pounds 
of potash, and 
21.11 pounds of 
lime. 

MR. FRENCH One-half ton of 
Japan clover grown on an acre of 
pasture each year will draw from the 
air more nitrogen, probably, than the 
steer grazing on the acre for two 
years will remove. Most clay soils 
already have large stores of potash 
that the addition of vegetable matter 
—through the growth of the 
and clovers—will make available, so 
all the drain on the soil a 1,000-pound 
steer makes actually is the 
pounds of phosphoric acid that he 
takes during his two years growth or 
nine and one-half pounds per year. 
Fifty cents worth of plant food taken 
from an acre of land each year— 
while an excess of nitrogen 
added by the growth of a legume crop. 
and the pasture sod is saving wash- 
ing the plant food from the soil—is 
not going to break any of us, and 
gives ample proof of the statement, 
that I have made many times, that 
pasture land in the South devoted to 


leaves. 


grasses 


grazing steers increases constantly in | 


fertility. 
x + + 
Our experts in the bright tobacco 
belt have worked out to a pretty fine 
point the fertilizer formulas that give 
best results in different soils. It has 


occurred to me that instead of going | 
and en- | 


to the hundreds of farmers 
deavoring to get them to purchase 
materials and mix for themselves the 
formula needed, a more. effective 
way for getting the better fertilizer 
universally used would be to go to 
the different manufacturers and pur- 
suade them to put in the hands of 
their dealers the fertilizer mixed in 


the proper proportion to give best re- | 


sults. Then when the farmer goes to 
the dealer for fertilizer in a hurry he 
could secure what would give him 
best results. 

oo. 


A great many friends have been ad- | 


vocating turning under in July a whole 
year’s growth of clover when prepar- 
ing for a wheat crop. It has been my 
opinion always that this is an extrav- 
agant method of preparation, for by 
this method the wheat crop uses the 
land for practically two years and a 
very heavy crop indeed must be har- 
vested to make the practice profita- 
ble. The work of preparing land, sow- 
ing the wheat, and harvesting it is 
not, under this method, less than $14 
per acre. 
pense the 
years we 


for 
little 


the land 
out at the 


rent of 


come end 


of the horn, with the about 20-bushel | 


average that those using this method 
are making in Piedmont South. While 
sowing with a disk harrow prepara- 
tion, on soy bean or pea stubble, may 
not give quite as good yields, I be- 
lieve the practice will show a greater 
net profit. 
x oe * 

from 
their 


Many inquiries are coming 
those will cut and shock 
corn for the first time this fall. The 
most of have to do with the 
proper stage of ripeness at which the 
corn should be cut. Let the husks 
and below the ears get thor- 


who 


these 


leaves 


oughly brown and even if some few | 
of the upper leaves are ripe no harm | 


will follow. Corn cut at this stage and 
carefully shocked will certainly cure 
all right. A. L. FRENCH. 


Make 
borhood. 


your neighborhood a reading neigh 


phosphor- | 


18.39 | 


is being | 


And if we add to this ex- | 
two | 


(19) 935 


REMINGTON 
UMC 


pe _— 

oak Tz a 

ie) _—eal 
\ 


ome ta ih _ 


—s . 
GF CALIBER RIFLES 


When you buy your .22 calibre 
_rifle—repeater or single shot—be 
guided by the example of the crack- 
shots and the growing majority of rifle 
users. Get a real gun—a Remington-UMC. 
Go see the dealer who displays the Red Ball 
Mark of Remington-UMC. Your sign of Sportsmen’s 
Headquarters—the Remington-UMC arms youwant g 
to own, and the ammunition you ought to have. 


STANDARD GRADE 
HAMMERLESS 
22 REPEATER 


TARGET GRADE 
HAMMERLESS 
22 REPEATER 


To keep your gun cleaned and lubricated righ? use Rem Oil 
the new powder solvent, rust preventative, and gun iubricant. 





Remington Arms-Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway. New York 


 _ 





eC ROO) DOMCrc 1 Dell aaccat 
Your Crop From Winter Killing 


When you sow your grain witha Cole Drill there are three 
grain rows planted between the cotton or corn rows. The 
grain is in the bottom of furrows that protect it from 
winter freezing. No danger of the crop being killed 

by the ground ‘‘spewing’* up. The grain is plant- 

ed below the surface where ample moisture is sure. 


The Cole %:: Grain Drill 


No need to wait until your cottoa or corn is gathered. No need to go to 
the unnecessary work of plowing and harrowing your land, and putting off 
too late before you sow your grain crop. You can sow your gtain between 
the cotton or corn rows—three rows ata time—with the Cole One- Herse 
Grain Drill. One man and horse can 
ton or corn can be gathered and stalks cw 
. can be applied at the time of sows 
ing. In the spring, when you gather your oat crop, youcan 
sow again to cow-peas—get a good hay crop—which means 
more and better stock—more barn-yard manure and double fer- 
tility for your farm. Don’t accept any imitations, Write today for our 
new booklet describing the Cote One-Horse Grain Drills and telling \ 


how they save 73 of the labor of sowing grain, How they make profitable crop 
rotation easy for the 


ee The Cole Mfg. Co. 


Box 300 
Charlotte, N.C. 


e asil y sow 6 to 8 acres a day. Your cot- 
£ without damage tothe grain, Fertilizer 


SAVES % OF 
THE LABOR 
OF PLANTING 








Wheat or Straw? 


On some of the best wheat land the crop runs to 
straw. This is because there are not enouch avail- 
able mineral foods to balance the manure or clover. 

A field test on such land showed that Potash 
increased the grain from 20 bushels on unfertil- 
ized soil to 31 bushels where 


POTASH 


was used, and to 37 bushels where Potash and 
phosphate were used. Both were profitable. 
Supplement the humus of such land with 200 Ibs, 
acid phosphate and 30 Ibs. Muriate of Potash or 
125 lbs. Kainit per acre, Potash Pays. 

If your dealer does not sell Potash, writ us for prices, 
stating quantities required, and ask for our tree book on 
**Fall Fertilizers.”’ Study of the fertilizer question 
Means saving and profit to you. 


- GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc, 
NEW YORK — 42 BROADWAY 
CHICAGO— McCormick Block 
NEW ORLEANS— Whitney Central Bank Building 
SAVANNAH~—Bank & Trust Building 
STLANTA—Empire Building 

SAN FRANCISCO— 26 California Street 














RIGHT PROPOR- 
TION OF HEAD 
TO STRAW 


CROP RUNS 
TO 
STRAW 











HAY PRESSES Tennessee 
One horse,-two horse and power presses built in a 
Southern factory to meet Southern ree 
quirements. Write today for free catalog 
and lowest prices. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT AND MFG. CO. 


No 1 Boyce Station, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





Lightest 
| Strongest 
| Cheapest 
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Here are some things wagon-makers can’t make—no 
matter how hard they try: 


They can not make the tough highland hickory and oak 
grow within hauling distance of their plant. Freight rates 
are heavy. 


_ If they are far removed from the center of the steel 
industry, their steel and iron costs more. 


Wagon builders figure their cost, then add their per- 
centage of profit. All the things that increase the cost of 
the wagon are paid by the farmer. 


A manufacturer in the heart of the hard-wood region 
with his steel supply near by, can give you a better wagon 
for the price than rivals with poorer locations. 


three to five years we keep it there, until 
the sap has dried in it—cementing every 
part together like steel, 

The materials start at one end of the 
plant to come out a finished wagon at the 
other. Parts go from one workman to 
the next. Each man does but a single 
a And he does that task to perfec- 
tion. 

And all the while inspectors see that 
®very part is flawless, 

Machines, accurate to the thousandths 
part of an inch, do the work that can 
best be done by machinery, 

One machine drives the spokes with 
absolute accuracy. Every wheel has just 
the right ‘‘dish.’’ 

, Another machine fits each skein to its 

— \ axle, insuring the right “pitch” and 
SL ; ) 2 . “tdek.”" 


: In every part we insist upon utter ex- 
Yo AR )) actness. We use machinery where ma- 
Aw) 
Our Money-Saving 
senomsaiall 


chine work is better than hand. For 
Location 
iaihteaetieteetntnmenmaelaintenieeell 








strength, durability and light-running a 
“Thornhill” is the wagon beyond com- 
pare. 








Note the location of our plant by the 
dot upon the map—right in the heart of 
the region famed for the toughness of its 
oak and hickory, 

The climate is severe. The ground is 
hard. The wood has to fight for life. It 
has more strength than wood that grows 
in softer ground, It grows sturdy and 
strong—close-grained. This is conceded to 
be the best of the hard-wood regions, 

Out at the mills our buyers select the 
pick. Much of it is hauled into our yards 
on wagons. Thus we save one transpor- 
tation cost on our materials that many 
makers must pay, 

Notice, too, how close we are to the 
heart of the steel industry, Our steel and 
fron parts cost us far less because of our 
location, 

So we effect @ tremendous saving in 
buying our raw materials. Here's why 
we. give you a better wagon for about the 
price that other makers charge, 


Buyers Should Know 


Buyers should know, too, the kind of 
factory that makes their wagons. Foran 
efficient factory can give you a better 
wagon than one where effort is wasted. 








Master Wagon 
Builders 


Where there is incentive to work, men 
far exce] those who work where incentive 
is lacking. And, after all, much depends 
upon the men who make your wagon. 

So, many of our workmen we’ve made 
stockholders. They have their share of 
the profits. This is the best way that 
we know to make men do their best. 

Years ago these men came to our plant 
from many different makers. , They had 
noted the virtues and the faults of scores 
The “Thornhill” wagon plant is the of different wagons. To make a wagon 
most modern in the world. We almost free from these faults was their aim. 
do away with lost motion, We gave them the toughest materials. 

Out in our yards the oak and highland Wonderful machinery was provided. We 
hickory is dried under shelter, so piled put a premium upon ideas, Knowledge 
that the air can circulate freely. From was substituted for custom. 








Free Wagon Book 


We have an intensely interesting 
book on wagons which will be sent 
free on request to any reader of The 
Progressive Farmer. This book tells 
of the five big important points in 
wagon construction. It gives you the 
real “reason-why”. The next best 
thing to a trip through the world’s 
most modern wagon factory is to 
read this book. 





Box 78 
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COUPON 


THORNHILL WAGON CO., 
Box 78 
Lynchburg, Va. 


8-29-14 
P.F. 
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Please send me copy of your Free 
Wagon Book, telling about the five im- 
portant points in a wagon and give me 
the name of a dealer in my lecality who 
will show me the “Thornhill” with these 
five big features, 
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Working in this atmosphere, men 

learnt from one another. They strove to 
outdo each other, Keén rivalry sprang 
up. 
The malleable front hound-plate—brac- 
ed at every point—that insures light run- 
ning for life—was one of our men’s in- 
ventions. 

The long sleeve malleable skein—that 
prevents broken skeins and axles—was 
one of our adoptions. 

Here are some of the 
made by these men, 

They do away—forever—with the old- 
time weakness of wagons, 


Good-bye to Broken 
Skeins and Axles 


improvements 





SKEIN 
DOES NOT BREAK 

Note the difference between the two 
types of skeins. 

One —the old way —gives @ natural 
breaking point where wood stops and 
metal begins. 

The other—the “Thornhill” way—shows 
our long sleeve malleable skein—non- 
breakable, 

The long sleeve of malleable iron ex- 
tends underneath the axle—strengthening 
it and distributing the strain. There is 
no weak part. 

This long sleeve, of malleable iron, is 
far stronger than the cast skeins, used on 
ordinary wagons. It is as strong as & 
steel skein, and will outlast either, 

A “Thornhill” wagon, equipped with 
these skeins, is the lightest-running long- 
est-lasting wagon built. 


How the Strength of 
“Thornhill” Bolsters 
is Multiplied 








The bolsters of our wagons are made to 
withstand rough usage. Along the top 
and botton ‘“‘A” and ‘“B” are heavy iron 
Plates, These plates are connected by 
Tivets that run clear thru the oak bolster. 

This gives. a construction of light 
Weight, but extreme strength, 

Notice the cup and saucer arrangement 
of the bottom of the bolster. It fits 
around the king-bolt, and reduces the 
strain to which it is subjected in going 
up and down hill. 


Light Running for Life 


Our Malleable 
Front Hound 


Keeps the Gears 
Plate 


in Line 


The ordinary ‘hound plate, when sub- 
jected.to strain, gives way. ‘The gears 
get out of line. The wagon pulls hard 
on the horses. 

But, on the “Thornhill,” we use this 
malleable front hound plate—designed by 
one of our men, It is braced to the 
hounds at every point. Roughest usage 


Thornhill Wagon Company 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
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will not budge it. The 
get out of line. 
Constant light running is assured, 


Long Wear Beds 
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The beds of “Thornhill” wagons are 
unusually well made. To insure the sides 
holding their paint we use first-class pop- 
lar. We could buy sides for half what 
these sides cost us. ; 

The bottoms are of Southern pine— 
tongue and grooved. They are reinforced 
over front and rear bolsters. We use @ 
system of reinforcing that prevents the 
bottoms from ever falling out. 

“Thornhill” wagons are equipped with 
an adjustable brake lever that can be set 
at any angle. 


Sold On A Guarantee 


If a wagon is not made right, the 
maker cannot afford to guarantee it. To 
do so would be folly. 

But because the ‘‘Thornhill” is made of 
the toughest woods that grow—made 
with a surplus of strength in every part, 
we can and do guarantee it. 

We guarantee the ‘‘Thornhill” to be 
satisfactory, or we will give you &@ new 
wagon, or refund you your money. 

If any part of a “Thornhill’’ wagon 
proves defective, in one year or five, we 
will replace it free of charge. 

So when you buy & “Thornhill you 
take no chances, The risk is ours—not 
yours, 





Specifications 


WHEELS—Spokes of finest hickory, 
machine driven to insure the right dish; 
FELLOES of white oak; HUBS of oak, 
thoroughly seasoned, banded with double 
refined sable iron—electric welded, and 
pressed on with hydraulic bander, 

HOUNDS, SLIDERS and TONGUE— 
White oak. 

BOLSTERS—White oak 
plates at top and bottom, 
thru, multiplying strength. 

HOUND PLATE—Malleable iron, keeps 
gears in line. 

SKEINS—Fitted to each axle with De- 
fiance machine that is infallibly accurate, 
insuring the right pitch and tuck, 

AXLES—Toughest hickory; steel axles 
of best refined steel. f 

BEDS—Sides of poplar, bottoms of pine 
reinforced over bolsters, cross pieces of 
oak riveted at ends to prevent splitting. 

CLEATS—On two-horse wagon of hick- 
ory—on one-horse wagon of oak, 


For Sale By Dealers Only 





with iron 
riveted clear 





From mere descriptions all wagons 
might seem the same, We don’t believe 
that farmers want to buy wagons sight- 
unseen, , 

We sell our wagons thru your local 
dealers, so that you can examine them 
before you buy. 


He adds his guarantee te ours, And 


‘ your confidence and trade is that dealer's 


greatest asset. 

Thruout sections where loads and roads 
are severe, the fame of the ‘“‘Thornhill’’ 
wagon has spread... For years these local- 
ities took all the wagons we could make. 
But we believed that farmers everywhere, 
when they knew these facts, would prefer 
this durable.wagon, So we increased our 
output to make wagons for more farmers. 


“A Thornhill Wagon is 
not the Lowest Priced— 
but the Best—and in the 
End the Cheapest.” 
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